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EDITOR'S  NOTEBOOK 


Not  Too  Late  To  Do  It  Right 


he  Alberta 

government  has 

declared  its 

intention  to 
dramatically  expand  the 
tourist  industry  in  the 
province,  setting  the 
objective  of  $10  billion  in 
tourist  revenue  by  the  year 
2000.  Tourism  Minister 
Don  Sparrow  says  the  push 
is  needed  as  part  of  the 
government's  plan  for 
economic  diversification  to 
help  make  Alberta  less 
dependent  on  the  volatile 
oil  and  gas  industry.  If  the 
$10  billion  objective  is 
reached,  it  will  mean 
120,000  new  jobs,  the 
department  says. 
But  wishing  won't  make  it 
so,  and  Tourism  has  begun 
a  number  of  initiatives  to 
attract  visitors,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  to  develop 
the  province's  attractions 
and  tourist  facilities  to 
make  the  province  a  better 
draw.  Planning  is  starting 
at  the  community  level,  as 
towns  and  cities  are 
preparing  "tourism  action 
plans"  to  identify  their 
resources  and  needs.  The 
private  sector,  government 
and  the  communities  will 


work  together.  Sparrow 
says,  on  planning, 
development  and 
marketing. 

In  fact.  Alberta  is  already 
enjoying  an  increase  in 
numbers  of  visitors.  It's  too 
soon  for  a  final  tally,  but 
Parks  Canada  people  say 
there  have  been  many  more 
mountain  park  visitors  this 
summer  than  last  year. 

The  economic 
diversification  is  welcome, 
of  course,  but  there  are 
concerns  about  the  impact 
of  more  tourist 
development  in 
environmentally  sensitive 
areas.  Spectacular 
mountain  scenery,  wildlife 
and  world-class  fisheries  are 


all  big  draws,  but  in 
exploiting  tourist  interest  in 
these  resources,  are  we  in 
danger  of  destroying  them? 
More  visitors  mean  more 
and  bigger  roads,  more 
hotels  and  infrastructure  of 
all  kinds.  How  much  of  an 
environmental  price  are  we 
willing  to  pay  for  tourist 
revenue  and  jobs?  How  can 
we  keep  these  costs  down? 
In  this  issue  of 
Environment  Views,  we 
explore  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  As  more  than 
one  of  the  people  we  spoke 
to  pointed  out.  Alberta  is  in 
an  enviable  position.  Unlike 
the  Alps,  or  even  such 
popular  American 
destinations  as  Vail  or  Lake 


Tahoe,  much  of  Alberta  has 
had  a  short  history  of 
exploitation.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  us  to  do  it  right,  to 
avoid  killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the 
golden  egg. 

In  our  next  issue  of 
Environment  Views,  we  will 
be  looking  at  a  topic  that 
has  a  direct  bearing  on 
tourism,  and  on  everything 
else  in  our  lives,  for  that 
matter:  the  changing 
atmosphere.  Following  this 
summer's  fascinating  World 
Conference  on  the 
Changing  Atmosphere  held 
in  Toronto,  the  next  issue 
will  examine  the  greenhouse 
effect,  holes  in  the  ozone 
layer  and  other  concerns, 
with  an  Alberta  perspective. 

If  you  have  a  perspective 
on  this  or  any  other 
environment  issue  in 
Alberta,  or  would  like  to 
comment  on  how  we're 
doing,  please  write  to  the 
editor  at  the  address 
opposite.  We'd  like  to  hear 
from  you. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views. 
Maryheien  Vicars,  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE  a  review  by  Cathie  Bartlett 


Strict  pollution  control 
standards  were  observed 
in  granting  Daishowa  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd. 
permission  to  construct  its 
new  pulp  mill  near  Peace 
River,  says  Alberta 
Environment. 

But  Peace  River  and  area 
residents  remain  concerned 
about  the  environmental 
impact  from  the  $500-million 
hardwood  kraft  mill,  now 
under  construction. 

Premier  Don  Getty  and 
officials  from  the  Japanese 
forestry  giant  announced 
plans  for  the  mill  in  early 
February.  The  mill  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  summer  of  1990  and  will 
create  630  permanent  jobs. 

It  will  employ  1,300  people 
during  peak  construction. 

Both  government  and 
company  officials  said  in 
announcing  the  mill  that  it 
would  be  the  cleanest  and 
most  environmentally  safe  in 
Canada. 

Janet  Austin  of  Alberta 
Environment  says  Daishowa 
was  issued  permits  to 
construct  under  the  Clean  Air 
and  Clean  Water  Acts,  after 
the  department  approved  the 
company's  environmental 
impact  studies. 

These  permits  pertain  to 
the  physical  design 
requirements,  she  says. 
Construction  on  the  new  mill 
began  in  mid-July  and  will  be 
examined  after  completion  to 
ensure  it  was  built  to 
specifications. 

If  that  is  approved,  the 
company  will  be  granted  a 
licence  to  operate  under  the 
Water  Resources  Act.  This 
will  involve  standards  for 
effluent  levels,  monitoring 
and  reporting. 


Alberta  Environment's 
standards  call  for  state-of-the- 
art  technology,  and  "require 
the  best  technology  available 
as  is  reasonably  economic  for 
them,  unless  there  is  a 
detrimental  effect  regarding 
the  environment." 

Austin  says  the  technology- 
based  standards  are  much 
better  than  impact-based 
standards,  which  would 
"allow  the  companies  to  get 
away  with  a  lot."  The 
standards  are  updated  as  new 
technology  comes  out,  she 
said. 


But  Suzanne  Boutin  of  the 
newly-formed  group  Friends 
of  the  Peace,  said:  "What  the 
government  is  asking  the 
company  to  do  is  second  level, 
when  it  could  go  to  third 
level." 

The  group's  goal  is  "not  to 
stop  the  project,  but  to  act  as 
a  pressure  group,  to  make 
sure  the  best  available 
technology  is  used. 

It's  fine  that  people  want 
jobs,  she  says,  but  the  25- 
member  group  wants  the 
environment  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible. 

Ausin  acknowledges  the 
public's  concern  about  the 
release  of  organochlorines 
into  the  Peace  River,  but  says, 
"This  is  the  first  attempt 
anywhere  in  the  world  to 
control  organochlorines. 

"We've  at  least  established 


a  standard,  and  have  taken  a 
pro-active  step.  The  ability  to 
detect  these  materials  is 
moving  along  faster  than  our 
understanding  of  what  its 
impact  might  be  on  the 
environment." 

The  total  allowable  of  2.5 
kilograms  per  air-dried  tonne 
compares  to  six  or  seven 
kilograms  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

"We  have  taken  a  very  pro- 
active step,  yet  the  perception 
out  there  is  that  it's 
appalling." 

Toxics  Watch,  and 
Edmonton  environmental 
watchdog  group,  criticized 
Alberta  Environment's 
standards,  and  called  the 
environmental  impact 
assessment  a  joke,  with  no 
real  teeth  to  it. 

However,  Tom  Hamaoka, 
executive  vice-president  of 
the  Peace  River  Pulp 
Company,  said  Alberta  is  the 
only  province  or  state 
requiring  an  assessment. 

Daishowa  owns  mills  in 
British  Columbia  and 
Quebec,  and  has  looked  at 
sites  in  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick.  Alberta  has  the 
strictest  standards,  he  said. 

"The  guidelines  that 
Daishowa  had  to  meet  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  the  most 
stringent  we've  had  to  meet." 

Despite  the  environmental 
concerns,  people  in  Peace 
River  remain  "really 
enthusiastic"  about  the  mill, 
and  come  in  asking  for 
applications  for  jobs,  says 
Hamaoka. 

But  despite  the  mill's 
economic  promise  for  the 
town,  many  townspeople, 
including  members  of 
council,  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  project,  and  have 
expressed  concerns  about 
environmental  impact,  said 
Rob  Roycroft,  director  of 
operations  for  the  Town  of 
Peace  River. 


The  question  of  captive 
wildlife  —  animals  living 
in  zoos,  game  farms  and  the 
like  —  is  one  area  to  be 
examined  by  a  task  force 
addressing  amendments  to 
existing  guidelines  for 
Canada's  wildlife  policy. 

Native  views  will  also  get 
greater  attention  when 
changes  to  the  existing  five- 
year-old  policy  are  being 
considered,  says  Gordon 
Kerr,  director  of  the  western 
and  northern  region  of  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service. 

The  task  force,  made  up  of 
federal,  provincial  and  non- 
government organizations, 
will  look  over  workshop 
summaries  from  a  three-day 
federal-provincial  wildlife 
conference,  held  in  Victoria  in 
June.  It  will  then  propose 
amendments  to  be  brought 
before  next  year's  conference. 

"I  think  we  will  see  moves 
in  the  area  of  humane 
treatment  of  wildlife 
generally,"  Kerr  predicts  in 
disucssing  future  policy. 
The  Victoria  conference  was 
unique  in  that  the  thrust  of  it 
was  to  question  whether 
wildlife  management  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction, 
Kerr  says,  calling  it  a  "kind  of 
soul-searching,  futuristic 
program." 

The  existing  wildlife  policy 
was  developed  primarily  by 
government  agencies,  he  says, 
but  the  tables  have  turned, 
"and  now  it's  become  a  total 
public  input." 

Natural  history  and  wildlife 
groups,  various  forestry  and 
agricultural  land  use  groups 
and  several  petroleum 
industry  representatives  are 
on  the  task  force. 
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f  we  can't  export  the  scenery, 
we'll  import  the  tourists." 
With  these  words,  Alberta's 
tourism  industry  was  born. 
The  speaker  was  William  Van  Home,  who 
was  searching  for  ways  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  make  money.  Van 
Home  was  construction  boss  for  Canada's 
first  transcontinental  railroad,  and  when 
it  was  completed  in  1885,  the  company 
was  staggering  under  massive  debts.  If 
the  Rocky  Mountains  could  be  promoted 
as  a  tourist  destination,  he  reasoned,  then 
tourists  would  ride  the  railway  west,  stay 
at  hotels,  and  pay  for  other  goods  and 
services,  all  provided  by  the  company. 

The  federal  government  had  pumped 
enormous  sums  of  money  into  the  railway, 
and  it  hoped  that  tourism  would  pay  off 
the  debts  —  perhaps  even  make  a  profit. 
Accordingly,  the  federal  government  estab- 
lished Rocky  Mountains  National  Park 
(Canada's  first),  which  would  eventually 
become  Banff  National  Park.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  Parks  Act  of  1887:  "The  said 
tract  of  land  is  hereby  reserved  and  set 
aside  as  a  public  park  and  pleasure  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada,"  reflecting  the  popular 
notion  of  that  time  that  nature  was  a  re- 
source to  be  used  entirely  for  man's  plea- 
sure. 

Canadian  Pacific  moved  quickly,  build- 
ing the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  in  1888,  and 
Chateau  Lake  Louise  in  1890.  As  the  years 
passed,  tourism  thrived.  More  facilities 
were  developed  and  Banff  became  an  ex- 
clusive playground  for  the  rich.  Revenues 
rolled  in,  and  CP  congratulated  itself  on 
Van  Home's  foresight. 

Times  and  attitudes  were  changing, 
though.  Conservation  was  gaining  popu- 
larity, and  the  new  National  Parks  Act 
reflected  the  trend.  Passed  in  1930,  and 
still  in  force  today,  it  declares  that  national 
parks  should  be,  "maintained  and  made 
use  of  so  as  to  leave  them  unimpaired  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 


In  the  1950s,  North  America  entered  a 
period  of  increased  affluence  and  leisure 
time.  The  middle  class  now  had  the  time 
and  money  needed  for  travel.  Provincial 
and  federal  parks  built  more  facilities  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  growing  number  of 
visitors.  Meanwhile,  advances  in  educa- 
tion made  people  more  aware  of  the  need 
to  conserve  our  dwindling  wilderness. 

Today  Alberta's  parks,  both  provincial 
and  federal,  are  under  pressure  to  provide 


sanctuary  for  native  flora  and  fauna,  and 
to  generate  revenue  and  employment 
through  tourism. 

Tourism  and  conservation  should  form 
a  natural  partnership.  The  tourism  indus- 
try freely  acknowledges  that  it  is  the  natu- 
ral environment  which  attracts  many  vis- 
itors to  this  province.  The  industry  must 
maintain  that  environment  to  remain 
profitable.  Conservationists  need  popular 
support  to  convince  the  government  to 
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establish  more  parks  and  protected  areas. 
This  support  usually  comes  from  people 
who  have  visited  parks,  enjoyed  them, 
and  understand  the  need  for  them. 

In  the  past,  however,  both  factions  have 
been  locked  in  an  adversarial  relationship. 
Developers  too  often  seemed  interested  in 
making  money  over  the  short  term,  with 
little  thought  for  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  In  response,  con- 
servationists began  to  feel  that  any  devel- 
opment was  detrimental,  and  should  be 
fought  at  all  costs. 

As  affluence  and  leisure  time  continue 
to  increase,  the  number  of  tourists  visiting 
Alberta  is  bound  to  grow.  Our  views  and 
attitudes  will  have  to  adjust. 

"The  world  around  us  is  changing. 
Doing  nothing  is  only  an  option  for  a 
limited  amount  of  time,"  says  Jean  Quinn, 
tourism  program  co-ordinator  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary.  Working  within  the 
faculty  of  management,  Quinn  runs  a  pro- 
gram offering  an  MBA  in  tourism  man- 
agement. "The  whole  idea  behind  our 
program  is  that  tourism  should  be  deve- 
loped responsibly."  That  means  adequate, 
informed  planning,  with  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  working  together  so  that  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  prevent  fragile  areas 
from  being  overused  and  destroyed. 

Visitor  education  is  one  step  that  can  be 
taken.  Interpretive  signs  and  programs 
promote  greater  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  the  natural  resources.  They  also 
help  prevent  damage  and  can  enhance  the 
tourist's  experience  at  the  same  time. 

Damage  occurs  when  a  lot  of  tourists 
visit  a  small  area  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  same  number  of  tourists,  spread  out 
over  a  longer  time  or  larger  area,  reduces 
the  impact  on  the  environment.  Quinn 
feels  that  Alberta  can  handle  an  increase 
in  tourism,  but  it  must  be  spread  out  over 
time  and  area. 

Vivian  Pharis,  president  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association,  agrees.  "If  this 
province  is  going  to  get  serious  about  tour- 
ism as  an  industry,  then  it's  got  to  get 
serious  about  setting  aside  land."  Pharis 
feels  that  we've  been  relying  on  the  na- 
tional parks  to  carry  the  tourism  load  for 
too  long.  She  points  to  the  Tyrell  Museum 
of  Palaeontology  and  The  Head-Smashed- 
In  archaeological  site  as  two  examples  of 
successful  diversification,  but  feels  that 
we  need  more.  The  Crowsnest  Pass,  in 
particular,  is  one  area  that  could  be  further 
developed  for  tourism. 

Pam  Wight  is  a  Tourism  Planning  Con- 
sultant with  HLA  Consultants  in  Edmon- 
ton. She  recently  completed  a  discussion 
paper  for  the  Alberta  Conservation  Stra- 


tegy Project.  Wight  stresses  that  we  don't 
just  need  more  tourist  attractions  but  dif- 
ferent types  of  attractions.  "I'm  very  con- 
cerned about  high-impact  projects,"  says 
Wight,  "A  tourism  development  does  not 
need  to  be  a  multi-million  dollar  project." 
She  believes  there  should  be  more  promo- 
tion of  simpler  attractions  —  farm  vaca- 
tions, for  example. 

In  today's  fragmented  tourist  market, 
Wight  feels  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
deliver  a  wide  variety  of  experiences. 
Tourists  coming  to  Alberta  do  not  all  want 
the  same  thing.  For  example,  one  visitor 
may  want  to  stay  at  a  luxury  hotel,  play 
golf  and  do  some  shopping.  Another  tour- 
ist may  want  the  solitude  of  a  backcountry 
campsite. 

The  different  experiences  that  we  offer 
should  take  place  in  a  variety  of  environ- 
ments, from  ecological  preserves  to  theme 
parks.  Development  within  each  area  must 
be  carefully  planned  so  that  the  intensity 
and  scale  of  development  are  appropriate 
for  the  type  of  experience  we  promote  for 
each  area,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land  itself.  For  example,  towering  concrete 
parkades  and  multi-screen  cinema  com- 
plexes are  some  of  the  currently  planned 
developments  in  Banff  National  Park. 
Critics  contend  that  they  are  out  of  place 


Pam  Wight 


in  a  national  park  and  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  tourist  attraction  like 
West  Edmonton  Mall. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  Wight  feels 
that  through  careful  marketing,  we  can 
control  the  type  of  developments  that 
occur.  Through  this  selective  marketing 
we  can  develop  a  made-in-Alberta  defini- 
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tion  of  tourism  that  reflects  our  own  atti- 
tudes toward  the  wilderness  and  the  envi- 
ronment, rather  than  the  attitudes  of  some- 
one from  Tokyo,  Toronto,  or  Los  Angeles. 
This  is  important  because  international 
tourists  spend  only  a  day  or  two  in  our 
parks,  and  may  not  be  aware  of  long-term 
environmental  concerns.  For  example,  if 
grizzly  bears  were  extirpated  from  our 
mountain  parks  because  of  extensive  de- 
velopment and  increases  in  visitor  traffic, 
many  Albertans  would  be  concerned.  How- 
ever, a  tourist  from  a  major  metropolis, 
visiting  for  only  a  short  period,  may  not 
appreciate  the  absence  of  the  majestic  bear. 

The  pro-active  approach  to  marketing 
that  Wight  advocates  is  at  odds  with  what 
has  occurred.  In  the  past,  tourism  facili- 
ties were  built  based  on  their  ability  to 
generate  revenue.  Until  the  last  decade  or 
so,  when  environmental  impact  assess- 
ments became  part  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess, little  or  no  thought  was  given  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  development,  or  its 
effect  on  the  environment.  As  a  result, 
tourists  who  have  desired  the  high-impact 
and  high-service  facilities  like  luxury  hot- 
els and  bus  tours,  have  been  catered  to, 
and  have  become  our  regular  clientele. 
The  tourists  who  prefer  low-impact  and 
low  -service  facilities  such  as  guided  back- 
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packing  trips  have  largely  been  ignored  by 
the  private  sector  until  now.  Although 
some  efforts  are  being  made  to  change  this 
imbalance,  high-impact  tourism  is  still 
dominant. 

Travel  Alberta  hopes  to  develop  tour- 
ism into  a  S 10  billion  per  year  industr\  by 
the  year  2000.  This  represents  a  fourfold 
increase  over  the  present  revenues.  To 
help  achieve  this  goal,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment in  co-operation  with  the  federal 
government  has  established  the  Canada/ 
Alberta  Tourism  Agreement.  It  provides 
S56.3  million  to  enhance  Alberta  as  a  major 
tourist  destination  in  international  mar- 
kets. The  emphasis  is  on  expanding  exist- 
ing facilities,  including  alpine  ski  facilities. 
Four  of  the  six  ski  hills  targeted  are  in 
national  parks,  and  conservationists  are 
alarmed. 

The  government  is  making  efforts  to 
diversify  the  tourism  industry,  however. 
It  has  set  aside  S50  million  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  five  years  by  municipalities 
and  other  local  organizations  throughout 
Alberta.  The  goal  is  for  each  village,  town 
and  city  in  the  province  to  have  its  own 
tourism  action  plan,  upon  which  it  can 
build  a  local  tourism  industry. 

Historically,  the  national  and  provincial 
parks  have  been  Alberta's  major  tourist 
attractions,  and  they  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  industry.  Tourism  is 
currently  increasing  in  our  parks  and  nat- 
ural areas.  At  the  same  time,  more  and 
more  of  our  unprotected  lands  are  being 
used  for  farming,  urban  development,  and 
resource  extraction,  which  puts  more  pres- 
sure on  our  parks  to  act  as  refuges  for 
plants  and  animals.  Clearly,  time  is  short. 

"We're  not  having  much  success  at  get- 
ting the  two  groups  together  and  charting 
out  a  course,"  says  Wight.  Quinn  warns 
us  that,  "if  we  don't  wake  up  to  what's 
going  on  and  get  all  the  people  involved, 
we  could  have  some  problems." 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Van  Home 
couldn't  have  imagined  how  successful 
his  tourism  venture  would  become,  nor 
could  he  have  forseen  the  struggle  between 
development  and  conservation  that  his 
plan  would  spawn.  But  the  battle  has  been 
raging  for  a  century  and  could  get  worse. 

If  our  natural  environment,  and  the 
tourism  industry  that  depends  on  it,  are  to 
survive  over  the  long  term,  common  sense 
tells  us  that  conservationists  and  develop- 
ers must  work  together.  In  order  for  that 
to  happen,  there  must  be  give  and  take  on 
both  sides.  Just  how  much  one  side  gives, 
and  how  much  the  other  side  takes, 
though,  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 


Smile  — 
You're  a  Tourist! 


Smile,  you're  a  tourist!  That's 
right,  not  a  tourist  attraction 
—  a  tourist.  The  traditional 
view  we  have  of  tourists  is  in 
for  a  drastic  revision.  Most  tourists  in 
Alberta  are  not  from  California  or  Con- 
necticut, but  are  from  right  here.  Out- 
of-province  visitors  account  for  only 
38  per  cent  of  the  tourism  in  Alberta. 
The  remaining  63  per  cent  are  Alber- 
tans, travelling  throughout  their  own 
province.  Other  Canadians  visiting  us 
account  for  30  per  cent.  Most  are  from 
B.C.  (39  per  cent  of  Canadian  visitors) 
and  Saskatchewan  I  J6  per  cent  of  Can- 
adian visitors).  Americans  account  for 
six  per  cent  of  our  tourism  and  all  other 
countries  amount  to  only  two  per  cent. 

Travel  Alberta  considers  anyone  tra- 
velling more  than  50  kilometres  from 
home  to  be  a  tourist.  This  includes 
businessmen  attending  conventions 
and  Calgarians  visiting  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  Fdmonton. 

With  this  in  mind,  it's  not  surprising 
that  Albertans,  while  comprising  62 
per  cent  of  the  tourist  volume,  generate 
less  than  half  of  all  tourism-related 
revenue.  Americans  are  the  biggest  per 
capita  spenders,  out-purchasing  all 
others  almost  two  to  one. 

Last  year,  tourism  generated  S2.2 
billion  in  revenues,  while  creating 
75,000  person-years  of  employment. 
It's  currently  the  third  largest  industry 
in  Alberta.  Total  revenues  equal  35  per 
cent  of  the  gross  provincial  product, 
and  the  industry  employs  nine  per  cent 
of  the  provincial  workforce. 

It's  not  all  good  news  though.  Most 
tourism-related  jobs  require  few  skills 
and  are  low  paying.  They  are  frequently 
seasonal  and/or  part  time.  Profits  gen- 
erated by  tourism  do  not  always  remain 
in  the  area  which  tourists  visit,  but  may 
go  to  an  out-of-province  or  even  for- 
eign corporate  head  office. 

However,  tourism  is  big  business  in 
Alberta,  and  is  bound  to  get  bigger, 
with  Albertans  continuing  to  play  key 
roles  as  both  visitor  and  host. 


Stephen  Fediow  is  a  freelance  uriter  in 
Calgary. 
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Shirley  Serviss 


Planning  for  enuironmentally-sensitiue 

tourism 


f  you  invited  20  guests  to  spend  their 
summer  holidays  in  your  home,  you 
would  probably  have  to  do  some 
preparation.  You'd  want  to  make 
sure  your  house  was  looking  its  best  when 
they  arrived,  but  how  would  you  keep  it 
that  way? 

A  trip  to  the  supermarket  would  be 
essential  and  probably  many  repeat  trips 
as  you  ran  out  of  things  like  milk  and  toilet 
paper.  The  hide-a-bed  would  have  to  be 
unfolded  and  the  sleeping  bags  hauled  out 
of  storage,  but  even  then,  where  would 


"In  Canada's  national 

parks,  we're  in  the 
business  of  preserving 
the  natural  environment: 
recreation  comes 
second," Leeson 
explains. 


you  put  all  those  guests?  You'd  have  to 
check  the  entertainment  listings  or  scout 
out  the  local  attractions.  Can  you  find 
enough  to  keep  them  occupied?  No  doubt 
you'd  end  up  spending  a  fair  amount  of 
money  to  make  sure  they  all  had  a  good 
time. 

The  Alberta  government  is  inviting  the 
world  to  visit  our  province  and  predicting 
tourism  will  increase  five-fold  bv  the  vear 


2000.  Are  we  prepared  to  host  this  number 
of  people?  What  sort  of  planning  must  we 
do  to  accommodate  that  many  guests? 

You  can  imagine  what  your  home  would 
look  like  at  the  end  of  a  summer  with  20 
people  tracking  in  dirt,  using  the  bath- 
rooms, raiding  the  refrigerator,  sleeping 
on  the  sofa,  walking  their  pets  on  the  lawn. 
What  damage  would  be  done  to  the  envi- 
ronment with  five  times  more  tourists  hik- 
ing in  the  mountains,  picnicking  by  the 
lake,  fishing  in  the  streams  and  building 
campfires  in  the  bush? 
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Depending  on  the  type  of  company 
you've  invited,  you  might  want  to  hide 
that  bottle  of  single-malt  Scotch  you're 
saving  to  celebrate  your  firstborn's  con- 
vocation or  put  away  your  collection  of 
Dresden  figurines.  But  there  is  no  such 
easy  solution  for  the  protection  of  Alber- 
ta's treasures.  Our  natural  environment  is 
the  main  attraction  for  tourists.  We  can't 
hide  our  alpine  meadows,  grazing  moun- 
tain goats,  and  waterfalls  until  all  the  tour- 
ists go  home. 

Fortunately,  tourism  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  destruction.  Not  all 
tourists  are  out  to  trample  the  wild  flow- 
ers and  carve  their  initials  on  the  trees. 
Most  damage  to  the  environment  is  not 
done  maliciously,  but  occurs  as  a  result  of 
poor  planning  or  lack  of  proper  facilities. 

Archie  Landals,  director  of  liaison, 
Environment  Council  of  Alberta,  has  ex- 
tensive experience  as  a  park  and  facility 
planner.  He  says  the  best  way  to  manage 
people  is  to  give  them  the  best  possible 
opportunity  to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 
"We've  got  to  provide  appropriate  oppor- 
tunities so  people  can  participate  in  activi- 
ties without  creating  environmental  prob- 
lems." 

This  can  be  as  simple  as  developing 
campgrounds  in  close  enough  proximity 
to  the  beach  that  people  will  walk  instead 
of  drive.  Or  placing  viewpoints  where 
people  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  water- 
fall and  don't  have  to  tramp  through  the 
bush  for  a  better  look.  Or  providing  boat- 
launching  facilities  at  lakes  where  people 
are  going  to  want  to  fish  or  water  ski. 

A  lot  of  these  are  simple,  common-sense 
things,  according  to  Landals.  "We  know 
what  has  to  be  done  if  we  have  the  will  to 
do  it,"  he  says.  "It  is  not  an  insurmounta- 
ble problem." 

He  warns  that  some  of  our  natural  areas 
are  going  to  take  "an  awful  beating"  if  we 
don't  put  in  the  necessary  facilities  and 
the  management  techniques.  Some  already 
have.  Athabasca  Falls,  Peyto  Lake  View- 
point, Moraine  Lake,  and  Maligne  Canyon 
were  "thrashed"  because  of  uncontrolled 
access  and  too  many  people.  Tree  roots 
were  exposed,  plants  and  shrubs  broken 
and  trampled,  soil  had  eroded.  It  was 
necessary  to  redesign  those  areas,  "hard- 
en" the  site  by  paving  trails,  putting  up 
fences  to  keep  people  on  paths  and  erect- 
ing barriers  to  ensure  visitor  safety. 

Other  management  techniques  that  can 
be  used  to  lessen  the  detrimental  impacts 
of  too  many  visitors  are  promoting  those 
parks  that  have  adequate  facilities,  desig- 
nating routes  for  vehicles,  and  implement- 
ing reservations  systems. 


"When  a  motel  has  beds  for  100  and  it 
reaches  the  limit,  it  puts  out  a  'No  Va- 
cancy' sign.  Are  we  prepared  to  do  the 
same  with  parks?"  Landals  asks. 

Limits  have  been  imposed  on  the  use  of 
horses,  according  to  Bruce  Leeson,  Spe- 
cial Advisor,  Natural  History  Research 
Division,  Canadian  Parks  Service.  Trail 
riding  is  a  popular  tourist  attraction,  but 
very  environmentally  expensive,  accord- 
ing to  Leeson.  Expansion  of  horse  outfit- 
ting has  meant  muddy  and  widened  trails, 
the  breakdown  of  stream  banks  at  stream 
crossings,  competition  with  wild  animals 


sympathetic  to  the  objective  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  and  cultural  environ- 
ment." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  way  to 
accommodate  tourism  within  the  mandate 
of  the  national  parks. 

The  Banff  Springs  golf  course  was  en- 
larged from  18  to  27  holes,  but  certain 
trees  were  selected  to  be  preserved  and 
protected.  The  club  house  will  be  con- 
structed of  natural  materials,  set  back  from 
the  Bow  River  so  it  won't  block  elk-migra- 
tory paths,  and  low-voltage  outside  light- 
ing will  be  installed.  The  parking  lot  was 


for  vegetation,  flies  and  droppings  offen- 
sive to  hikers. 

"We  try  to  accommodate  tourists  who 
enjoy  riding  horses,  but  we  had  to  desig- 
nate certain  places  such  as  Lake  O'Hara 
and  Egypt  Lake  off  limits  to  horse  use," 
Leeson  says.  "In  other  areas  we  had  to 
limit  the  number  of  horses,  limit  the  num- 
ber of  camps,  and  impose  a  four-year  rest 
period  for  areas  to  recover  from  grazing." 

Operators  have  also  been  required  to 
fly  propane  tanks  to  camps  to  run  cook 
stoves  so  they  don't  use  up  all  the  wood  in 
the  area  for  firewood.  Dry,  dead  wood  is 
the  home  for  birds  and  insects. 

"In  Canada's  national  parks,  we're  in 
the  business  of  preserving  the  natural  en- 
vironment; recreation  comes  second,"  Lee- 
son explains.  "National  parks  are  living 
museums  and  the  use  of  them  must  be 
laid  out  so  that  is  not  visible  from  lookouts. 


Archie  Landals 


Another  example  is  the  twinning  of  the 
Trans  Canada  Highway  through  the  park 
—  a  move  necessitated  by  increased  vis- 
itor use.  It  was  fenced  to  keep  wildlife 
from  tangling  with  traffic  and  underpasses 
were  built  to  enable  wildlife  to  migrate. 
Ditching  was  used  to  keep  people  from 
driving  off  the  highways  in  their  all-terrain 
vehicles. 

These  precautions  were  expensive,  but 
it  was  money  well  spent  as  far  as  Leeson 
was  concerned. 

Archie  Landals  would  agree.  He  be- 
lieves that  if  we're  talking  about  earning 
billions  of  dollars  in  increased  tourism  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  spend  a  billion  to 
prepare  for  that  kind  of  influx  of  people. 

Our  rural  and  urban  landscapes  are 
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important  too,  not  just  our  wilderness, 
according  to  Landals.  Our  towns  should 
be  looking  at  providing  green  space,  pic- 
nic tables,  a  paved  main  street  and  accept- 
able accommodation. 

Seven  major  urban  parks  have  been 
developed  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Leth- 
bridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Grande  Prairie, 
Lloydminster  and  Red  Deer  and  there  are 
proposals  to  fund  the  development  of 
urban  parks  in  other  cities,  but  the  pro- 
gram was  cut  off  because  of  funding  re- 
strictions, he  says.  "If  we're  going  to  pro- 
mote tourism,  we  have  to  make  it  happen 
in  those  small  communities,  too,"  he  says. 
"Parks  attract  people  here,  but  you  can't 
build  a  tourism  industry  on  one  thing 
alone.  It  is  all  the  places  you  stop  and  the 
things  you  do." 

Leo  Blindenbach,  vice  president  of 
human  resources,  Tourism  Industry  Asso- 
ciation of  Alberta,  agrees.  He  points  out 
that  a  large  percentage  of  Alberta  tourists 
travel  by  car  and  says  few  of  the  small 
communities  are  ready  for  them.  Plans  to 
develop  the  Lakeland  region  as  a  tourist 
destination,  for  example,  may  be  hindered 
by  a  lack  of  acceptable  accommodation. 

Community  Tourism  Action  Plans  have 
been  offered  to  every  municipality  and 
S30  million  in  lottery  money  has  been  set 
aside  for  development.  More  than  250 
communities  have  expressed  interest  and 
75  have  formally  endorsed  community 
action  plans.  Crowsnest  Pass  has  offered 
tourism  hospitality  courses  in  Blairmore; 
Fort  McMurray  is  planning  to  develop 


more  fly-in  fishing  lodges;  and  Stony  Plain 
is  planning  to  expand  services  at  its  multi- 
cultural centre. 

Blindenbach  believes  developers  can 
work  with  environmentalists.  "If  we  need 
hotel  space,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
leave  large,  landscaped  areas  instead  of 
bulldozing  out  a  large  space  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past,"  he  says.  "It's  a  matter 
of  negotiation  —  of  sitting  down  and  say- 
ing, 'What  would  happen  if  we  did  this? 
What  would  be  the  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment?'." 

Both  Landals  and  Blindenbach  would 
like  to  see  more  co-ordination  among  all 
the  agencies  involved  in  attracting  and 
accommodating  tourists. 

"We  need  a  greater  degree  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  and  better  co-operation  be- 
tween departments,"  Landals  says.  We 
have  to  ensure  that  what  the  parks  depart- 
ment is  doing  is  consistent  with  Alberta 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  with  Travel 
Alberta,  and  with  Alberta  Culture. 

For  example,  when  Alberta  Culture 
wanted  an  interpretive  site  at  Head- 
Smashed-In-Buffalo  Jump,  he  says  there 
was  no  consideration  given  to  roads,  camp- 
ing space,  public  accommodation  or  the 
existence  of  additional  visitor-use  facili- 
ties. Landals  believes  these  should  all  be 
part  of  the  package  presented  to  govern- 
ment for  approval. 

Bruce  Leeson  also  worries  about  the 
overlapping  responsibilities  of  agencies 
and  the  lack  of  clear  roles  for  each.  He 
would  like  to  see  a  clear  definition  and 
statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  various 
agencies. 


David  Spinks 


He  would  also  like  visitors  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  to  expect  from 
certain  types  of  destinations.  To  return  to 
the  house  guest  analogy,  your  guests 
wouldn't  expect  to  go  boating  in  your  pool 
or  swimming  in  your  waterbed.  Leeson 
doesn't  think  visitors  should  come  to  a 
national  park  expecting  to  find  water  slides 
or  a  skateboarding  facility. 

Blindenbach  understands  the  need  to 
preserve  wild  areas  and  conserve  the  nat- 
ural environment,  but  feels  there  is  room 
for  more  development  in  natural  parks. 

"We  have  an  enormous  amount  of  land 


Alberta  's  smaller  communities  are  getting  development  help  to  improve  their 
attractiveness  for  tourists.  This  giant  pysanka  at  Vegreville  was  built  to  highlight  the 
town  's  Ukrainian  community. 
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and  sometimes  we're  overprotective,"  he 
says.  "I  believe  we  can  preserve  the  envir- 
onment if  development  is  done  properly." 

Provision  of  amenities  is  another  con- 
cern in  an  era  of  expanded  tourism  and 
more  sophisticated  tourists.  "  If  people  are 
staying  in  one  spot  for  a  week,  showers 
aren't  a  luxury,"  Landal  says.  "They're  a 
necessity." 

Having  an  appropriate  utility  infrastruc- 
ture in  place  becomes  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  the  numbers  of  tourist  increase. 
The  standard  outdoor  "biffy"  might  have 
served  the  few  weekend  campers  at  the 
local  lake  just  fine,  hut  wouldn't  withstand 
the  volumes  of  sewage  generated  by  large 
numbers  of  tourists. 

Developers  planning  tourist  facilities 
tend  to  forget  about  vital  things  like  water 
and  sewer  systems,  according  to  David 
Spink,  Alberta  Environment's  head  of 
municipal  engineering  branch. 

"They  decide  they're  going  to  have  a 
recreational  lake  here,  and  tennis  courts 
there,  and  no  one  thinks  about  a  water  and 
sewer  system,"  he  says.  "It's  something 
that's  often  overlooked  in  the  initial  plan- 
ning stages  and  creates  problems  down 
the  road." 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  good,  well- 
engineered  systems  are  expensive.  "Devel- 
opers are  willing  to  spend  a  lot  for  swim- 
ming pools  and  ski  lifts,  but  not  for  sewage 
treatment,"  Spink  says. 

"They  sometimes  think  of  water  only 
in  terms  of  quantity  not  quality.  They 
forget  about  treatment  costs  and  the  oper- 
ating costs  associated  with  a  water  sys- 
tem," he  says. 

Resorts  can  also  present  some  unique 
engineering  problems  when  it  comes  to 
water  supply  and  distribution  or  sewage 
treatment.  For  starters,  it  is  difficult  to 
trench  for  sewage  or  water  lines  in  moun- 
tain terrain.  The  number  of  people  using  a 
system  can  vary  dramatically  in  commun- 
ities like  Banff.  Fluctuating  flows  or  peri- 
ods of  inactivity  create  design  challenges. 

"I  think  we  need  more  emphasis  on  the 
design  of  small  systems  geared  for  small 
resort  communities  and  developments," 
Spink  says.  "We  should  be  planning  ahead 
for  an  increased  need  and  may  have  to 
develop  new  technologies." 

Before  you  put  out  the  welcome  mat  for 
those  20  houseguests,  a  little  preparation 
is  in  order.  Before  the  year  2000,  Alberta 
also  has  some  work  to  do  in  order  to  plan 
for  environmentallv-sensitive  tourism. 


Shirley  Seruiss  is  an  Edmonton  freelance 
writer. 


Ena  Spalding 


THE  BATTLE  OF 

Little  Feet: 


Planning  sites  for  tourism  in  the  enuironment 


m 


The  sign  overlooking  Athabasca 
Falls  in  Jasper  National  Park  pro- 
claims water's  ceaseless  struggle 
to  erode  the  seemingly  eternal 
rock  of  these  mountains.  Twelve  years 
ago,  you  would  have  thought  people's  feet 
were  the  real  agents  of  erosion  here. 

The  falls  draw  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors  every  summer.  Anything  that  tried 
to  grow  near  the  old  highway  pull-off 
didn't  have  a  chance.  The  viewpoint  took 
a  pounding,  vegetation  disappeared,  the 
soil  was  compacted  then  eroded  away.  The 
flattened  landscape  was  spreading  like  a 
tumor  on  both  sides  of  the  Athabasca 
River,  creeping  ever  farther  from  the  falls. 
Inevitably,  people  started  having  accidents 


at  the  site.  What  had  begun  as  an  inspiring 
little  view  50  years  ago  had  become  a  small 
environmental  disaster,  a  roadside  eyesore 
and  a  health  hazard. 

The  Canadian  Parks  Service  couldn't 
close  the  viewpoint  long  enough  to  let 
nature  recover  —  visitor  demand  and  tra- 
ditional use  ruled  that  option  out.  The 
alternative  was  to  fix  it.  But  how?  In  parks 
jargon,  they  opted  to  'harden'  Athabasca 
Falls  viewpoint.  They  moved  the  road 
away  from  the  falls,  built  a  parking  lot  out 
of  eyesight,  made  people  walk  from  the  lot 
to  the  viewpoint,  built  new  trails  with 
indestructible  surfaces  and  erected  barri- 
ers to  protect  vegetation  from  people  and 
people  from  the  falls.  In  effect,  "Keep  Off 
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the  Environment"  signs  went  up  at  Atha- 
basca Falls  in  1976. 

The  legions  of  trampling  feet,  picking 
fingers  and  spinning  tires  that  march  into 
Alberta's  environment  each  summer  have 
inflicted  heavy  casualties  where  the  con- 
centrations are  highest.  Heavily  travelled 
areas  at  every  major  scenic  attraction  be- 
tween Banff  and  Jasper  have  been  harden- 
ed over  the  last  dozen  years. 

Not  all  well  travelled  sites  must  be  har- 
dened, however.  A  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  local  environment,  careful  plan- 


"Keep  Off  the 
Environment"  signs 
went  up  at  Athabasca 
Falls  in  1976. 


ning  and  a  knowledge  of  established  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  architecture  (with  a 
few  unorthodox  techniques  and  new  high- 
tech materials  thrown  in)  can  result  in 
sites  which  remain  remarkably  natural- 
looking  and  undisturbed. 

Bringing  understanding,  knowledge 
and  techniques  together  on  a  project  re- 
quires a  team  approach  to  site  planning 
and  most  park  and  site  projects  undertaken 
in  Alberta  over  the  last  decade  have  in- 
volved teams  of  planners,  architects  and 
environmental  specialists.  Approaches  dif- 
fer according  to  whether  a  new  site  is 
being  developed  or  an  old  site  rehabili- 
tated. 

Terry  Arnett,  co-ordinator  of  terrain 
development  and  transportation  for  the 
Canadian  Parks  Service  in  Calgary,  work- 
ed on  the  Athabasca  Falls  redevelopment 
and  puts  together  project  teams  to  create 
approaches  to  reviving  old  sites.  He  says 


tight  federal  government  budgets  limit 
new  development  in  national  parks  and  so 
"our  emphasis  now  is  on  tourist-proofing 
existing  sites  and  putting  them  back  in 
service." 

Development  or  rehabilitation  of  sites 
in  the  natural  environment  is  a  long  pro- 
cess, taking  an  average  of  five  years  from 
the  planning  stage  through  to  completion. 
Arnett  says:  "You  have  to  look  at  as  many 
alternatives  as  possible.  There  has  to  be 
thorough  analysis  and  an  opportunity  for 
public  input.  Our  proposals  are  based  on 
hard-edged  statistical  analysis  as  well  as 
esthetic  judgement  —  accommodating  the 
different  aspects  of  the  ecological  fit  and 
the  functional  aspects  of  the  site  to  cater  to 
visitors." 

Similar  views  come  from  the  private 
sector.  Government  bodies  now  expect 
this  level  of  planning  in  any  private  devel- 
opment which  may  have  an  impact  on  the 


environment.  Robert  Gibbs,  partner  in 
Kipen  Gibbs  Landscape  Architects  in  Ed- 
monton counts  governments  and  private 
industry  among  his  clients.  He  has  worked 
with  Arnett  on  national  park  projects  and 
says  his  approach  is  to  study  both  the 
resource  and  the  market,  identifying  the 
important  features  and  the  interpretive 
potential  as  well  as  the  uses. 

"There's  a  healthy  relationship  between 
tourism  and  site  development,"  says 
Gibbs.  "There's  a  need  to  preserve  the 
inherent  qualities  or  you'll  ruin  the  very 
resources  people  come  to  see. 

"You  have  to  understand  the  impacts 
of  alternative  plans.  Sometimes  we  sug- 
gest different  locations  or  configurations 
to  overcome  problems,  but  we  also  have  to 
meet  the  functional  requirements  and  still 
retain  most  of  the  landscape." 

Whether  that  landscape  is  remote  or 
heavily  travelled,  any  measure  of  its  suita- 
bility for  development  must  begin  with 
consideration  of  the  environment.  A  fre- 
quent member  of  Arnett's  project  teams  is 
Kurt  Seele,  a  specialist  in  the  Canadian 
Parks  Service's  resource  conservation  sec- 
tion in  Calgary.  Seele  helps  maintain  the 
service's  huge  ecological  land  classification 
system,  half  inventory,  half  encyclopedia 
of  soils,  climate  and  life  forms  in  the  moun- 
tain national  parks.  Information  contained 
in  the  land  classification  system  is  detailed 
enough  to  make  thorough  environmental 
planning  possible  at  the  site  level. 

"When  you  know  the  type  of  soil  and 
subsoil  and  relate  that  to  the  degree  of 
slope  and  the  amount  of  water  running 
over  or  under  the  slope,  you  can  predict 
the  erosion  potential,  the  nutrient  regime 
and  the  ability  of  the  site  to  rehabilitate," 
Seele  says,  discussing  factors  which  affect 
the  design  of  highways  and  backcountry 
trails  alike.  Seele  used  such  information  in 
helping  to  plan  the  reconstruction  of  the 
old  Highway  1 A  between  Banff  and  Lake 
Louise,  now  called  the  Bow  Valley  Park- 
way, and  the  Tonquin  Valley  Trail  in  the 
backcountry  of  Jasper  National  Park. 

The  challenge  on  the  Bow  Valley  Park- 
way was  to  meet  the  needs  of  tourists 
using  modern  vehicles  on  a  50-year-old 
road,  while  minimizing  esthetic  and  en- 
vironmental damage.  "The  data  base  al- 
lowed us  to  rationalize  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  meet  environmental  considera- 
tions," says  Seele.  "We  were  able  to  re- 
build the  highway  without  widening  it  a 
great  deal."  Important  feeding  areas  for 
wildlife  were  left  untouched.  There  was 
also  minimal  tree-cutting.  The  highway 
splits  around  some  natural  features  and 
now  traverses  areas  less  critical  to  wildlife. 
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Highway  engineers  were  brought  onto  the 
planning  team  to  help  design  the  new  road 
so  that  it  would  be  scenic  as  well  as  slower 
paced  than  the  Trans-Canada  Highway. 
Curves  and  other  design  features  keep 
parkway  traffic  at  a  leisurely  80  km/h 
pace. 

The  main  problems  on  the  Tonquin 
Valley  Trail  are  horse  traffic  and  water 
management  due  to  the  tremendous 
amount  of  How  off  the  slopes.  Water  prob- 
lems will  be  handled  through  changing 
some  of  the  routing  and  by  better  design 
and  construction  techniques.  Unfortu- 
nately, design  and  construction  techniques 


cannot  prevent  the  damage  done  by 
horses'  hooves  to  wet  areas  on  mountain 
trails. 

"Sometime  in  the  future,  we  may  have 
to  consider  restricting  horse  use  on  the 
trails  and  valleys  of  the  Continental  Divide 
and  move  it  to  the  less  watered  valleys  of 
the  eastern  ranges  and  foothills,"  Seele 
says. 

Specific  solutions  to  environmental 
problems,  aspects  of  facility  design,  rout- 
ing and  construction  aren't  considered 
until  after  visitor  behavior  at  a  site  has 
been  evaluated. 

Site  planners  look  at  how  visitors  use  an 
existing  site,  their  patterns  of  movement, 
what  features  attract  them  most  stronglv 
or  hold  their  interest  the  longest,  what 
activities  they  engage  in  while  visiting  a 
site.  That  information  helps  in  planning 
to  redevelop  an  existing  site  or  in  develop- 
ing a  new  site  under  similar  circumstances. 

Of  all  visitor  traits,  "desire  lines"  are 
the  ones  most  dangerous  for  a  site  planner 
to  ignore.  Simply  put,  the  desire  line  in  a 


landscape  is  where  visitors  want  to  go. 
Arnett  says:  "Any  given  site  has  a  terrain- 
guided  natural  path  that  people  will  flow 
toward.  It  could  be  a  vista  or  a  feature. 
And  if  you  take  people  where  they  don't 
want  to  go,  you're  in  trouble." 

Says  Don  Gardner  of  Gardner  Asso- 
ciates, outdoor  recreation  planners  in  Cal- 
gary: "I  try  to  convince  people  the  best 
route  is  the  easiest  route,  even  if  it's  a  bit 
off  their  desire  line."  Gardner  frequently 
works  with  the  Canadian  Parks  Service  in 
site  planning,  development  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

"If  the  desire  line  of  hikers  is  to  walk 
across  a  wet  meadow,  my  intent  is  to  have 
them  walk  alongside  it."  He  admits  that  if 
the  meadow  is  "like  a  golf  course  he  may 
have  trouble  making  people  veer  off  their 
desire  line.  But  most  alpine  meadows  are 
z  hummocky  and  wet.  If  Gardner  makes 
3  the  trail  Hat  and  dry  and  curves  it  away  in 
a.  a  gentle  arc  rather  than  at  an  abrupt  angle, 
<  he  says  he  has  good  success, 
m     He  has  even  better  success  when  he 
makes  going  off  the  trail  uncomfortable 
by  placing  forest  deadfall  or  boulders  in 
areas  where  people  might  be  tempted  to 


take  shortcuts. 

Gardner's  trail  planning  and  building 
experience  winds  through  a  considerable 
chunk  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  He  has 
designed  cross-country  ski  trails  that  won't 
ice  up  and  hiking  trails  routed  specifically 
to  miss  grizzly  bear  feeding  areas.  His 
techniques  for  solving  the  trying  problem 
of  trail  deterioration  in  wet  areas  range 
from  good  old-fashioned  stepping  stones 
to  new  polyester  soil  separation  blankets 
that  when  placed  under  gravel  let  the  water 
flow  through  but  won't  let  the  gravel  mix 
with  the  soft  soil  beneath. 

Arnett  was  project  manager  for  touist- 
proofing  and  reconstructing  facilities  in 
the  redevelopment  of  the  Miette  Hot 
Springs  complex,  a  project  that  involved 
Arnett  and  Gibbs  as  well.  The  job  includ- 
ed the  closure  of  the  old  Miette  Hot 
Springs  Pool,  construction  of  a  new  pool 
and  reconstruction  of  the  access  road. 
"The  old  pool  had  to  go  but  the  parks' 
mandate  is  to  preserve  history  as  well  as 
the  environment." 

Adapting  the  old  structure  to  a  new  use 
was  too  expensive.  Removing  it  using  con- 
ventional demolition  equipment  may  have 
destroyed  the  hot  springs  below. 

"We  used  a  new  piece  of  equipment 
which  operates  by  low-impact  reverbera- 
tion removing  much  of  the  building  and 
transforming  it  into  a  ruin."  Arnett  says 
the  new  ruin  looks  about  300  years  old  and 
it  should  gradually  disintegrate  as  natural 
processes  will  reclaim  the  site. 

The  new  pool  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  campground  where  the  environ- 
ment had  been  badly  abused.  Badly  eroded 
slopes  above  the  access  road  were  treated 
with  a  new  high  performance  gradual- 


The  Bow  Valley  Parkway  was  rebuilt  to  create  a  scenic,  slower-paced  highway.  The  old 
Miette  campsite  (above,  centre)  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new  Miette  Hot  Springs  pool. 
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release  fertilizer  to  encourage  rapid  plant 
growth  which  should  provide  permanent 
stability. 

Roads  continue  to  pose  special  problems 
for  planners  who  hope  to  integrate  tour- 
ism sensitively  in  natural  environments. 
Many  tourist  routes  in  the  mountain  parks 
have  begun  to  fail  with  age  and  Arnett  is 
determined  to  plan  their  redevelopment 
in  more  enlightened  ways. 

His  plan  includes  identifying  locations 
for  significant  accesses  and  key  park  facili- 
ties based  on  interpretive,  esthetic  and 
conservation  considerations.  Some  roads 
will  be  redeveloped,  removed  or  restored 
to  nature.  First  class  sites  will  be  develop- 
ed at  central  points  from  which  all  other 
facilities  and  accesses  radiate.  By  this  fall, 
corridor  rehabilitation  standards  will  be 
set  for  the  first  park  in  the  program,  Yoho. 
The  aging  Icefields  Parkway  can't  be  far 
behind  and,  with  it,  Athabasca  Falls  and 
still  another  decision  about  the  future  of 
that  embattled  viewpoint. 

Athabasca  Falls  did  pretty  much  as 
planned  this  summer.  Traffic  was  under 
control,  revegetated  areas  all  seem  healthy, 
no  one  fell  in.  Much  of  the  site  remains 
beneath  asphalt,  concrete  and  gravel, 
hardened  against  the  impact  of  250,000 
feet. 

The  interpretive  signs  say  this  is  the 
battleground  for  the  great  conflict  between 
water  and  rock  but  the  guard  rails  and  the 
pavement  show  a  more  pressing  battle 
rages  at  the  falls.  It's  possible  the  new 
army  of  site  planners  may  stem  the  grad- 
ual erosion  of  the  environment  where  tour- 
ists flock  to  see  it.  If  so,  we  may  see  a  little 
more  green  at  the  falls  in  50  years. 


Ena  Spalding  works  for  the  Banff  School  of 
Management  in  communications. 


Maryhelen  Vicars 


Do  It? 


The  search  for  painless  tourist  development 


ow  can  we  expand  our  tourist 
industry  to  bring  much-needed 
diversity  to  the  Alberta  econ- 
omy without  paying  a  high 
price  in  environmental  damage? 

That  is  the  central  question  underlying 
all  the  concerns  in  this  issue  of  Environ- 
ment Views,  but  it  is  also  the  question  we 
took  to  several  people  who  are  involved 
in  the  tourism  industry.  Their  answers, 
which  follow,  mostly  reflect  a  cautious 
optimism. 

Kevin  Van  Tighem  works  in  Jasper 
National  Park,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Federation  of  Alberta  Naturalists  and  of 
the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association.  He's 
also  a  hunter,  and  frequently  contributes 
articles  to  the  Western  Sportsman. 

"We  have  some  fantastic  resources  in 
Alberta.  All  they  need  is  to  be  managed 
sensitively."  What's  needed.  Van  Tighem 


Catch- andrelease  angling  can  be 
promoted  to  an  international  market. 

says,  is  a  different  approach  to  the 
expansion  of  the  tourist  industry.  "A  lot 
of  time  people  cook  from  the  same  old 
recipe.  In  tourism  that  means  golf  courses 
and  ski  resorts. 

"But  we  should  look  at  the  people  who 
come  to  Jasper  and  what  they're  looking 
for."  Many  travel  destinations  offer  golf 
and  skiing,  but  in  Alberta,  he  says,  we 
have  some  resources  that  are  unique, 
resources  that  can  be  exploited  with  a 
low  environmental  impact. 

"Birding,  for  example,  is  the  fastest- 
growing  amateur  pastime.  In  Arizona, 
whole  resorts  have  been  developed  to 
serve  birders.  People  are  willing  to  go  to 
considerable  expense  to  add  new  birds  to 
their  life  lists.  It's  a  monied,  growing 
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market  and  it's  one  that  is  easy  to  reach 
just  by  placing  ads  in  hireling  magazines. 

"Another  example:  there  are  a  grow  ing 
number  of  trout  listers  in  the  U.S.  who 
are  willing,  like  the  birders,  to  add  new 
species  to  their  life  lists.  We  have  sub- 
species of  cutthroat  and  Goldeye,  and 
such  rare  ones  as  Arctic  grayling  in 
accessible  streams,  and  bull  trout.  It's  a 
catch-and-release  fishery  (the  angler 
catches  the  fish  and  photographs  it  bef  ore 
returning  it  carefully  to  the  stream),  that 
has  been  called  'natural  history  with  a 
hook'.  In  the  Bow  River  alone,  catch- 
and-release  fishery  accounts  for  $3  mil- 
lion in  revenue  from  outside  the  province. 

"The  thing  I  personally  find  frustrating 
is  that  we  have  these  internationally 
significant  fisheries,  fisheries  that  would 
stand  up  to  any  fishery  in  the  world,  and 
yet  half  the  rivers  in  the  province  are 
threatened  by  development  of  one  kind 
or  another." 

Many  tourists  visiting  the  mountain 
areas  identify  the  chance  to  see  wildlife, 
especially  big  animals,  as  a  great  attrac- 
tion. Van  Tighem  believes  this  is  another 
area  where  tourist  numbers  could  be 
increased  without  a  negative  impact. 
What's  needed  is  better  promotion  of 
this  pastime  for  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
travellers  are  more  likely  to  encounter 
animals  (in  July  and  August,  bears  and 
big  game  tend  to  retreat  to  the  high 
country)  and  when  tourist  accommo- 
dation is  readily  available. 

Hunting  can  also  be  promoted  more. 
Van  Tighem  believes,  but  it  "has  to  be  a 
matter  of  balance.  We  have  to  keep  the 
interest  of  the  animals  up  front." 

"We  also  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
quality  of  the  experience.  The  interna- 
tional market  is  attracted  to  the  wilder- 
ness experience.  They  don't  want  to 
travel  the  cutlines  and  shoot  from  the 
back  of  a  pickup  truck." 

For  these  and  other  low-impact  oppor- 
tunities. Van  Tighem  points  out,  it  isn't 


Kevin  Van  Tighem 


necessary  to  inv  est  a  lot  of  public  money 
on  subsidizing  accommodation  and  sup- 
erstructures. Instead,  he  says,  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  marketing  the  re- 
source and  on  enforcement  of  wildlife 
laws  to  protect  game  and  fish,  and  also 
to  protect  the  quality  of  the  experience 
that  we  will  be  promoting. 

"If  there's  a  demand  for  accommoda- 
tion, people  will  build  it.  Another  adv  an- 
tage of  following  demand  is  that  what 
you  build  will  be  tailored  to  real  needs." 

Rocky  Notness  is  an  outdoor  outfitter 
based  in  Hinton  who  sees  increasing 
threats  to  the  wilderness  that  draws  the 
backcountry  tourist. 

He  and  his  wife  Ann  take  hikers  into 
the  Willmore  Wilderness  Area  and  Jasper 
National  Park,  carrying  gear  on  pack- 
horses.  The  hikers  are  environmentallv- 


"A  lot  of  time  people 
cook  from  the  same  old 
recipe.  In  tourism  that 
means  golf  courses  and 
ski  resorts." 


conscious  backcountry  users  who  want  a 
break  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
urban  living  as  well  as  to  see  the  wildlife 
and  spectacular  scenery  of  the  back- 
country. 

"The  perception  people  have  is  that 
there  is  so  much  protected  area,  that  we 
hav  e  enough  set  aside  for  wilderness  and 
there's  an  attitude  of 'Let's  go  for  it,  let's 


develop  the  rest."  I'm  not  against  devel- 
opment, it's  just  so  easy  to  take  away 
what  we  have." 

For  example.  Notness  says  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  Coal  Branch  area  in  the 
foothills.  "We're  just  so  worried  about 
all-terrain-vehicle  use  up  there  ...  People 
want  to  drive  back  into  the  wilderness, 
but  once  you  do  that,  you  take  away  the 
reason  you  go  there  in  the  first  place.  The 
alpine  env  ironment  is  fragile;  it  takes  so 
little  to  damage  it. 

"We  can  promote  tourism,  but  we 
can't  continue  to  let  everyone  go  in  and 
use  it  as  they  wish. 

"We  have  a  chance  to  learn  from 
Europe,  where  the  wilderness  is  gone. 
We  have  a  chance  to  be  proactive." 

Notness  has  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  protecting  the  wilderness  while  still 
promoting  tourism.  Accommodation  and 
other  infrastructure  should  be  limited  to 
areas  that  are  already  built  up.  instead  of 
creating  a  lot  of  new  centres,  he  says. 
"We're  concerned  about  timber  roads, 
and  we  think  they  should  be  closed  as 
soon  as  they're  no  longer  needed  (by  the 
timber  companies)."  He  sees  too-easy 
access  as  a  threat  to  delicate  ecosystems 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

"We're  suggesting  wilderness  corridors: 
for  example,  along  the  Berland  River 
from  Grande  Cache  to  where  it  joins 
with  the  Athabasca  River."  This  would 
involve  banning  development  along  the 
corridor  and  limiting  access  to  the  river. 

"We  should  safeguard  what  we  have 
now,  provide  beds,  trailheads  and  view- 
points and  that's  it." 

Ron  Tatasciore  is  a  landscape  archi- 
tect with  the  Edmonton  firm  EDA  Col- 
laborative. He  has  been  involved  in  park 
planning  and  rehabilitation,  and  in  a 
number  of  projects  w  hich  involved  devel- 
opment with  a  sensitive  environment. 

"Landscape  architecture  has  to  do 
with  managing  the  land."  He  says  the 
objective  is  a  "substantial  landscape", 
the  achievement  of  balance  between  the 
demands  placed  on  an  area  and  the 
amount  of  impact  it  can  absorb  without 
damage. 

A  lot  of  what  landscape  architects  do 
is  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  development. 
For  each  project,  he  explains,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  begin  with  a  careful  evaluation  of 
the  existing  landscape  and  an  assessment 
of  how  much  change  it  could  stand,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  land  use 
planned  for  it. 

Sensitive  ecosystems  (permafrost, 
alpine  meadows  or  hoodoos,  for  exam- 
ple) are  easily  damaged.  Development 
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strategies  might  include  interpretive  signs 
to  encourage  the  public  to  stick  to  parts 
of  the  site  less  vulnerable  to  damage,  as 
well  as  specific  engineering  solutions  to 
keep  trails  attractive  and  passable.  (For 
more  detailed  discussion  of  site  man- 
agement, see  page  1 1). 

Visually,  care  is  taken  in  sensitive 
landscapes  to  reduce  the  impact  of  devel- 
opment, through  such  strategies  as  screen- 
ing buildings  from  roads  and  trails. 

Many  of  the  same  principles  apply  on 
the  larger  scale,  Tatasciore  says.  There 
should  be  the  same  level  of  assessment 
and  planning  in  strategies  developed  for 
corridors  and  regional  destinations. 

For  example,  the  need  to  safeguard 
visual  resources  is  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration often  enough  in  Alberta,  Tatas- 
ciore says.  "People  come  to  see  the  scen- 
ery, we  have  to  make  sure  they  get  to  see 
it." 

Because  most  tourists  stick  to  main 
highway  corridors,  development  along 
these  routes  should  be  undertaken  with 
care  to  protect  the  "visual  resources",  he 
says. 

Also  at  the  regional  level,  where  the 
terrain  is  sensitive,  the  decision  must  be 
made  whether  to  encourage  tourists  to 
concentrate  at  one  or  two  locations, 
making  the  impact  greater  at  that  site 
(which  can  be  managed  by  'hardening'  it 
with  paved  trails  and  handrails,  etc.). 
The  alternative  is  to  decentralize,  to 
spread  the  visitors  out  over  a  circle  tour 
with  a  number  of  serviced  attractions, 
each  of  which  would  receive  less  traffic. 

Whatever  the  options  chosen  as 
Alberta  gears  up  for  a  major  tourism 
expansion,  Tatasciore  says,  "We've  got 
to  make  sure  we  are  managing  the  sites 
before  we  invite  people." 

In  many  parts  of  the  province,  valua- 
ble sites  have  already  been  damaged  and 
need  to  be  rehabilitated.  Often,  the  first 
step  is  to  limit  access,  particularly  for 
high-impact  activities,  which  Tatisciore 
says  can  be  politically  difficult:  "Local 
people  may  be  ripping  up  a  site  with 
off-road  vehicles,  but  if  you  try  to  stop  it, 
they  say,  'Hey,  we've  always  been  able  to 
do  that'.  It's  hard  for  a  politician  to  put 
his  foot  down." 

Paula  Andrews,  as  mayor  of  Can- 
more,  sees  both  sides  of  the  development  ^ 
vs.  conservation  argument.  Concerned  £ 
with  the  economic  wellbeing  of  a  com-  ^ 
munity  that  has  suffered  from  the  clos-  ^ 
ing  of  a  major  mine  in  1979,  she  wel-  < 
comes  tourist  development.  k 

But  the  town  of  Canmore  has  become 
a  refuge  for  artists  and  outdoor  enthusi- 


asts because  of  its  natural  beauty,  and 
she  says  the  town  is  not  willing  to  sacri- 
fice these  amenities  to  make  a  buck. 

"It's  our  environment  here  that  makes 
it  a  tourist  attraction  ...  I'm  pro- 
development,  but  I  want  to  see  attractive 
development."  The  town  has  architectu- 
ral guidelines  "for  designs  that  look  like 
they  fit  into  the  mountains"  and  height 
restrictions  to  keep  new  buildings  from 
blocking  the  view  from  the  valley  bottom. 

"The  town  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow  because  of  its  location.  It's  like  Vail 
(Colorado)  a  couple  of  decades  ago  ... 


We  know  it's  going  to  grow  but  we  can 
be  protective  and  put  the  best  controls  in 
place." 

This  also  applies  to  the  province  as  a 
whole,  Andrews  believes.  "Tourism  could 
become  the  second  if  not  the  largest 
industry  in  the  province.  I  just  hope  the 
province  will  realize  what  the  attraction 
is  —  it  could  be  destroyed  if  not  planned 
properly.  For  example,  I  think  the  whole 
Bow  River  corridor  should  be  planning 
and  working  together  for  environmental 
protection  as  well  to  develop  its  tourist 
industry  potential." 


Whitewater  rafting  allows  those  without 
kayaking  or  canoing  skills  to  experience  a  wild  river. 
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Gary  Clarke  is  chairman  of  both  the 
environment  and  development  commit- 
tees of  the  Travel  Industry  Association 
of  Canada,  and  he  doesn't  see  any  con- 
flict between  the  two  positions. 

"The  tourism  industry  in  Canada  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  conservation  in 
Canada,"  he  says. 

"We  were  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  coalition  against  acid  rain,  one  of  the 
first  groups  to  call  for  a  park  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  We  sponsor 
the  Governor-General's  Award  for  con- 
servation and  we  subscribe  to  the  IUCN's 
(International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature)  World  Conservation 
Strategy  objectives." 

"We  recognize  the  natural  environ- 
ment as  the  prime  asset  of  the  tourism 
industry,"  says  Clarke,  who  is  also  a  con- 
sultant with  Aquilon  Management  in 
Ottawa,  a  company  he  says  develops 
environmentally  sensitive  tourism  pro- 
jects. He  also  says  the  tourism  industry's 
concern  for  the  natural  environment 
surprises  environmentalists. 

"We  want  to  maximize  the  value  of 
tourism  bearing  in  mind  the  quality  of 
the  environment,"  he  says.  He  also  feels 
threats  to  the  quality  of  the  natural 
environment  in  Canada  pose  a  threat  to 
tourism.  "The  quality  of  the  Canadian 
environment  will  be  of  ever-increasing 
importance  to  tourism  just  as  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  urban  environments  is." 

Clarke  suggests  Canadians  considers 
managing  tourist  flow,  especially  by 
spreading  it  over  a  longer  portion  of  the 


"I just  hope  the  province 
will  realize  what  the 
attraction  is.  " 


year.  He  sees  a  general  increase  in  under- 
standing of  environmental  issues  leading 
to  more  environmentally  responsible  tour- 
ism. "The  public  is  becoming  more  sensi- 
tive but  there's  more  we  can  do.  We  need 
to  create  models  of  sustainable  economic 
development,"  he  says. 

The  World  Conservation  Strategy  uses 
the  term  sustainable  development  to 
mean  a  kind  and  level  of  human  devel- 
opment which  the  environment  can  sus- 
tain indefinitely.  Clarke  believes  higher 


levels  of  tourism  can  be  sustained  in 
Canada  and  that  the  environment  could 
even  improve  as  a  result,  providing  that 
we  plan  properly  —  particularly  in  the 
national  park  system. 

"We(TIAC)  took  the  position  in  1985 
that  the  parks  should  be  models  of 
environmental  excellence,"  he  says.  "The 
Canadian  Parks  Service  needs  to  play  a 
leadership  role  in  showing  how  tourists 
can  be  handled  where  the  environment 
has  to  be  preserved  and  then  we  as  an 
industry  can  pick  up  their  lead  and  fol- 
low it  outside  the  national  parks." 

Clarke  expresses  some  disappointment 
with  how  tourism  planning  has  been 
handled  in  national  parks  in  the  past, 
though.  "The  Canadian  Parks  Service 
should  express  the  ideals  of  Environ- 
ment Canada  but,  in  fact,  Banff  was  the 
opposite  of  what  there  should  be  in  tour- 
ism town  planning." 

He  hopes  the  national  park  system 
can  do  better  in  such  new  parks  as  the 
one  created  on  South  Moresbv  Island  in 


the  Queen  Charlottes  this  year.  "The 
Queen  Charlottes  could  be  a  model  of 
env  ironmental  excellence  simply  because 
of  their  isolation,"  he  says.  The  challenge 
will  be  whether  sustainable  tourism  devel- 
opment can  be  planned  for  such  undeve- 
loped areas  as  South  Moresby  without 
reducing  the  quality  of  the  natural  envir- 
onment. Clarke  envisages  a  system  in 
which  the  full  range  of  v  isitors'  needs  can 
be  met  with  a  combination  of  services 
offered  within  and  outside  the  park 
system. 

Clarke  and  the  tourism  industry  in 
Canada  say  they  would  like  to  move  on 
the  models  of  env  ironmental  excellence 
concept  as  quickly  as  possible  because 
they  say  leadership  is  needed  now  in 
tourism  planning. 

Says  Clarke:  "All  we  need  is  a  few 
small  starts.  But  we  need  to  get  busy 
now." 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views.  Maryhelen 
Vicars,  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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Eric  Bailey 


The  Third  Generation  of  Mass  Tourism 


f  ou  won't  find  the  word  tourism 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Yet  the 
pilgrims  Geoffrey  Chaucer  set  on 
the  100-kilometre  road  to  Saint 
Thomas  Beckett's  shrine  were  holidayers 
who  could  afford  the  time  away  from  the 
daily  grind  of  London  in  1 390.  They  were 
tourists. 

While  enjoying  the  companionship  of 
the  road,  visiting  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
admiring  its  mixture  of  Norman  and  Per- 
pendicular architectural  styles,  14th  cen- 
tury tourists  spent  their  discretionary  in- 
come in  inns  and  shops,  some  of  which 


offered  for  sale  tiny  Canterbury  Bells, 
souvenirs  of  a  visit  to  the  shrine.  The 
nature  of  tourists  and  the  tourism  indus- 
try hasn't  changed  much  in  the  last  600 
years.  Or  has  it? 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  de- 
clared Alberta's  premier  natural  tourist 
attraction,  Banff,  open  for  business  in 
1885,  the  only  people  wealthy  enough  to 
join  the  companionship  of  the  railway  were 
of  much  the  same  mix  as  Chaucer's  pil- 
grims: aristocracy,  well-off  clerics,  profes- 
sional men,  successful  businessmen  and 
their  families.  However,  the  destination 
was  different:  tourists  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  sought  renewal  among  natural 
spires  and  towers. 

Social  historians  attribute  that  great 
change  to  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  ugliness  of  cities  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country  brought  about  by  the  industrial 
revolution.  But  there  was  still  a  strong 
appreciation  for  an  ordered  countryside,  a 
park  which  revealed  the  sober  designs  of 
man  which  might  stay  the  wanton  riot  of 
unbridled  nature.  Many  who  visited  the 
Rockies  in  those  days  wrote  home  that  too 
much  wilderness  can  be  an  immoral  waste. 
Still,  tourists  and  their  appreciation  of 
nature  were  changing. 

Tourism  in  Alberta  remained  primarily 
a  pursuit  for  the  elite  until  increased  leis- 
ure time  for  the  middle  class  and  a  greatly 
improved  road  system  gave  birth  to  what 
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HeadSmashedln  BullaloJump  (top)  and 

Writing-on-Stone  Provincial  Park  are 
drawing  travellers  interested  in  more  than 

just  scenery  and  recreation. 
Opposite:  Police  Point  Interpretive  Centre 
in  southern  Alberta. 

travel  industry  analysts  call  the  "first  gen- 
eration" of  mass  tourism  —  strip  devel- 
opments along  roads  near  major  tourist 
attractions.  The  dowager  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  had  to 
make  room  at  the  hems  of  her  petticoats 
for  a  string  of  auto  bungalow  camps  be- 
tween Banff  and  Jasper.  By  the  1950s,  the 
grand  circle  tour  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 
by  car  was  regarded  as  a  first-rate  middle 
class  holiday. 

John  Syrnyk,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Travel  Alberta  to  the  Tourism  and  the 
Environment  Symposium  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Environmental  Biologists  in 
1  °86,  said  that  the  "second  generation"  of 
tourism  development  began  in  the  late 
'60s  with  affordable  air  travel.  The  kind  of 
thinking  that  resulted  in  small-scale  strip 
development  gave  way  to  the  recognition 
that  "the  tourism  industry  is  a  system  of 
interdependent  and  supportive  compo- 
nents. These  components  included  the 
various  transport  sectors,  accommodation, 
resorts,  travel  agencies,  tour  packagers, 
wholesalers,  outfitters,  guides  and  so  on," 
Syrnyk  said. 

The  second  generation  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  environment  is  not  just  an 
attraction  but  also  one  of  the  key  "inter- 
dependent components".  This  generation 
has  also  proven  it  has  the  capacity  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  Will  it? 

Syrnyk  and  a  new  wave  of  environmen- 
talists, geographers  and  tourism  analysts 
believe  the  '80s  have  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  third  generation  of  mass  tourism 
and  there's  reason  for  hope. 

There's  no  question  the  third  genera- 
tion is  characterized  by  large  numbers  of 
tourists  wishing  to  experience  nature  in 
an  undeveloped  state.  Dave  Day,  superin- 
tendent of  Banff  National  Park  says  por- 
tions of  the  Canadian  national  park  sys- 
tem are  already  overcrowded  with  visitors 
looking  for  "a  real  wilderness  experience". 

A  mass  wilderness  experience  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Day  points  out  that 
Auyuittuq,  the  national  park  on  Baffin 
Island,  can  only  handle  500  visitors  a  year 
and  it's  overbooked.  In  Banff,  he  sees 
growing  numbers  of  foreign  visitors,  even 
day  users  looking  for  backcountry  wilder- 
ness. "Visitation  is  declining  in  the  Alps. 
Some  visitors  complain  it's  overdeveloped, 
overcrowded  and  polluted  there." 


Jean-Michel  Besquet  grew  up  in  the 
French  Alps,  has  worked  as  a  lodge  man- 
ager and  ski  instructor  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  is  now  completing  his  mas- 
ters degree  in  environmental  design  at  the 
University  of  Calgary,  studying  alpine 
tourism  development.  Besquet  says  most 
resorts  in  the  Alps  were  [Maces  of  perman- 
ent human  habitation  long  before  they 
became  tourist  destinations  and  that  pen- 
pie  who  now  travel  to  the  Alps  look  tor 
that  cultural  presence  as  part  of  the  expe- 
rience. The  Rockies,  in  cultural  terms,  are 
brand  new  by  contrast. 

Besquet  says  resorts  like  Whistler  and 
Panorama  have  been  implanted  in  a  natu- 
ral environment  with  no  existing  human 
component  and  they  show  it.  He  savs  that 
after  1 10  years  Banff  is  just  now  exhibit- 


ing the  strength  of  its  own  distinct  human 
environment  by  gaining  a  degree  of  muni- 
cipal autonomy  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. "Experiencing  the  human  landscape 
is  the  clement  of  tourism  here  that  has 
been  overlooked  far  too  long,"  he  said. 
New  developments  like  the  Oil  Sands  In- 
terpretive Centre  in  Eort  McMurray,  the 
Tyrrell  Museum  of  Paleontology  in  Drum- 
heller  and  Head-Smashed-In  Buffalo 
Jump  near  Fort  Macleod  show  a  growing 
awareness  that  cultural  tourism  will  cap- 
ture a  larger  share  of  markets  in  the  future. 
But  even  though  these  new  attractions 
may  divert  some  visitors  from  the  moun- 
tain parks,  the  actual  number  of  visitors 
may  increase  because  the  overall  market 
continues  to  grow. 

Peter  Murphy,  a  professor  of  geography 
at  the  University  of  Victoria,  has  suggested 
Disney  World  in  Florida  as  an  example  of 
a  cultural  tourism  destination  which  helps 
preserve  a  sensitive  wetland  environment. 
The  Disney  organization,  in  locating  their 
newest  attraction  in  the  deteriorating  en- 
vironment of  central  Florida,  set  aside 
7,500  acres,  including  a  5,000  acre  swamp, 
as  a  conservation  area  which  they  have 
stabilized  and  protected. 

"The  conservation  area  is  isolated  from 
the  other  activities.  It  is  tucked  away  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  district  and  is 
confined  to  research  use  only,"  Murphy 
says.  "You  can  go  to  Disney  World  and 
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not  know  you're  within  a  mile  of  panthers 
in  the  wild." 

The  idea  that  in  future,  tourism  devel- 
opment and  conservation  will  occur  to- 
gether, though,  without  having  to  hide 
the  environment  is  promoted  energetically 
by  Gary  Clarke,  a  tourism  development 
consultant  in  Ottawa  who  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Tourism  Industry  Association 
of  Canada's  (TIAC)  environment  and  de- 
velopment committees.  He  says  the  Can- 
adian tourism  industry  has  issued  a  public 
invitation  to  environmental  groups  across 
Canada  to  sit  down  with  them  and  plan 
ways  to  encourage  environmentally  sensi- 
tive tourism. 

"We  have  called  upon  the  environmen- 
tal movement  to  join  us  in  a  coalition  to 
work  out  the  guidelines  needed  to  preserve 
the  environment  in  places  like  South 
Moresby  and  Banff,  for  example,"  Clarke 
says.  "I  think  we  need  to  find  centres  of 
excellence  where  we  expose  tourists  to  our 
concerns  about  their  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment." 

He  sees  demand  for  wilderness  or  nature- 
oriented  vacations  increasing  in  Canada. 
"With  the  increasing  urbanization  of  our 
country  and  others,  the  desire  to  escape 
and  see  nature  will  increase.  People  will 
have  more  time  available.  As  well,  people 
are  looking  for  more  intense  experiences 
on  their  vacations  —  more  intensity  in 
culture  and  more  intensity  in  nature.  We 
have  to  manage  the  flow  of  tourists  to 
increase  the  economic  benefits  but  not 
destroy  the  attraction." 

Interest  in  Canadian  natural  tourism 


"Pollution  is  destroying 

the  tourist  base, "  he 
warns.  "The  greenhouse 
effect  threatens  to  wipe 

out  all  of  the  world's 
beaches  in  50  years  and 
depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  will  affect  tourism 
in  all  sun  destinations. " 


destinations  will  shift  as  well.  Debra  Berk, 
TI  AC's  director  of  communications,  says, 
"A  lot  of  interest  in  the  high  arctic  is 
coming  on  now.  There  are  people  in  the 
territories  now  packaging  tours  the  same 
way  they  do  in  Africa." 

She  also  notes  that  tourists'  demands 
for  more  natural  experiences  in  the  envir- 
onment lead  to  the  rehabilitation  of  natu- 
ral areas.  She  points  to  a  fund  established 
to  re-populate  Yellowstone  National  Park 
in  the  U.S.  with  wolves. 

"The  big  selling  point  is  that  people 
who  travel  for  an  outdoor  experience  want 
a  genuine  experience,"  she  says.  "We  are 
changing  dramatically  as  tourists.  We're 
all  quick  to  be  snide  about  Holiday  Inns  in 
Kuala  Lampur  and  this  is  reflected  here 
today  in  the  explosion  of  bed  and  break- 
fast establishments.  Our  searches  for  gen- 


uine cultural  experiences  and  genuine  na- 
tural experiences  are  all  part  of  the  same 
attitude." 

But  TIAC  fears  the  impact  a  deteriorat- 
ing environment  is  already  having  on  tour- 
ism. Acid  rain,  for  example,  has  cut  into 
hunting  and  fishing  in  eastern  Canada 
and  has  started  to  hurt  tourism  built 
around  the  annual  sugaring  off  in  the  east- 
ern maple  bush.  "It's  also  eating  away  at 
our  heritage  buildings  which  has  the  same 
impact  on  tourism,"  says  Berk. 

Louis  J.  D'Amore,  a  prominent  Cana- 
dian tourism  consultant  and  perhaps  Can- 
ada's only  tourism  futurist  adds  more  to 
the  worry  list.  "Pollution  is  destroying  the 
tourist  base,"  he  warns.  "The  greenhouse 
effect  threatens  to  wipe  out  all  of  the 
world's  beaches  in  50  years  and  depletion 
of  the  ozone  layer  will  affect  tourism  in  all 
sun  destinations." 

D'Amore  sees  tourism  as  the  driving 
force  behind  finding  solutions  to  global 
environmental  ills  but  he  also  sees  it  as  the 
true  route  to  world  peace.  He  has  been 
named  chairman  of  Tourism:  A  Vital 
Force  for  Peace,  The  First  Global  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Vancouver  this  Octo- 
ber. He  says  some  conference  sessions  will 
yield  specific  proposals  on  how  tourism 
can  promote  harmony  with  the  built  and 
natural  environment  and  contribute  to  the 
World  Conservation  Strategy's  aim  of  sus- 
tainable development.  "We  have  to  envi- 
sion the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  create 
and  then  commit  our  resources  to  it  — 
including  putting  the  50  per  cent  of  scien- 
tists now  dedicated  to  destruction,  to  work 
instead  to  clean  up  our  life  support  sys- 
tems." 

This  optimistic  vision  of  the  impact 
tourism  can  have  on  the  environment  and 
global  politics  past  the  year  2000  is  what 
the  tourism  industry  now  commonly  calls 
the  "third  generation"  of  tourism  develop- 
ment. 

Robert  Scace,  a  professional  geographer 
and  environmental  consultant  in  Calgary 
sees  evidence  of  this  philosophy  in  effect 
around  the  world  already.  "The  World 
Bank,  for  example,  now  requires  informa- 
tion about  environmental  considerations 
before  making  loans.  The  Canadian  Ex- 
port Development  Agency  requires  some- 
thing approaching  a  full  environmental 
assessment  for  projects  it  funds,"  he  said. 

"The  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature  is  working  incredibly 
diligently  as  a  broker  with  governments  to 
ensure  there's  a  balance  between  develop- 
ment and  environmental  protection.  Some 
countries  are  now  resisting  the  larger  de- 
velopments. And  we  can  see  that  now 
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there's  even  a  kind  of  international  peer 
pressure  for  conservation." 

Scace  agrees  with  Day,  Clarke  and  Berk 
that  more  tourists  are  seeking  out  exciting 
undeveloped  landscapes.  However,  this 
may  not  benefit  tourism  in  Alberta  imme- 
diately. Scace  cites  studies  of  the  provin- 
cial park  system  which  show  that  aside 
from  Dinosaur  (a  world  heritage  site), 
"none  really  constitutes  a  national  or  glo- 
bal attraction  to  pull  out-of-province  vis- 
itors." In  future,  visitors  may  feel  the  same 
way  about  overdeveloped  or  heavily  im- 
pacted sites  and  simply  not  come  to  see 
them. 

People  will  also  take  greater  enjoyment 
from  what  Scace  describes  as  vicarious 
satisfaction.  "The  impact  of  nature  films 
in  Europe  is  unbelievable.  Canadians  may 
not  appreciate  the  tremendous  feeling  for 
nature  that  exists  in  Europe  but  we're 
seeing  the  phenomenon  now  in  southern 


Ontario  as  well  where  urban  support  for 
preservation  of  nature  is  growing  rapidly." 
He  speculates  that  people  may  be  attracted 
in  the  future  to  go  to  large  museums  dedi- 
cated to  recently  extinct  species  to  "see 
what  we've  lost.  It  may  become  a  real 
focus  of  attention."  The  idea  may  seem 
macabre  at  first  but  it  is  only  an  updated 
version  of  the  Tyrrell  Museum. 

Scace's  prognosis  for  the  relationship 
between  the  environment  and  tourism  in 
the  future  is.  on  the  whole,  optimistic.  He 
says  the  environment  will  benefit  from  an 
increasing  conservation  consciousness 
among  tourists  and  "tourism  will  benefit 
from  the  increasing  public  awareness  of 
conservation  and  the  need  for  it." 

TI  AG's  Berk  concludes  simply  that  her 
industry  will  respond  to  the  marketplace: 
"If  people  don't  want  a  big  alpine  devel- 
opment, they  won't  go  and  it  will  cease  to 
exist."  She  also  says  that  international 


tourism  markets  won't  dictate  the  course 
of  development  here.  "Canadians  will  de- 
cide the  future.  They  arc  80  per  cent  of 
tourists  in  Canada  and  they  spend  60  per 
cent  of  the  money." 

The  Canadian  Parks  Service's  Day  puts 
it  more  bluntly:  "It  doesn't  take  a  wizard 
to  figure  out  if  you  want  to  protect  tour- 
ism revenue  then  you'll  have  to  protect 
the  environment  people  come  to  visit." 

In  the  third  generation  of  mass  tourism, 
it  seems  it  will  not  be  government  agen- 
cies nor  the  tourism  industry  that  has  the 
best  chance  of  saving  the  environment 
from  human  overuse.  Once  blamed  as  the 
devil  in  the  tale,  the  tourist  will  likely  save 
our  goose,  not  cook  it. 

Happy  trails,  pilgrim. 


Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working  from 
Alder  Flats. 
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Tourism  is  now  the 
world's  largest  industry. 
It  has  the  potential  to 
become  the  world's  first 
peace  industry." 

Louis  J.  D'Amore  says  tourism  is  an 
effective  form  of  grass  roots  diplomacy. 
"We  get  to  know  people  in  other  coun- 
tries on  a  face-to-face  basis.  We  see 
people  like  us  who  have  children  and 
grandchildren  and  who  want  to  see 
them  grow  up  safely  and  in  happiness," 
he  says.  He  also  includes  as  part  of  the 
tourism  industry  and  part  of  the  peace 
process  over  500  international  confer- 
ences held  every  year  by  professions 
and  other  associations. 

D'Amore  is  the  chairman  of  Tour- 
ism: A  Vital  Force  for  Peace,  the  First 
Global  Conference,  to  be  staged  Octo- 
ber 23  to  27  at  the  new  Vancouver 
trade  and  convention  centre  on  the  site 
of  Expo  86. 

D'Amore's  commitment  to  the  idea 
of  tourism  as  a  kind  of  everyman's 
United  Nations  has  kept  him  working 
to  establish  this  first  global  conference 
since  1984  when  he  made  a  plea  to  the 
Canadian  tourism  industry  to  counte- 
ract the  negative  effects  of  environ- 
mental degradation,  tension  among 
peoples,  war,  terrorism  and  the  needs 


ol  the  third  world.  He  finally  garnered 
enough  support  to  be  able  to  work  on 
the  conference  full  time  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half. 

The  conference  is  expected  to  draw 
between  800  and  1,000  participants 
from  at  least  50  countries.  D'Amore 
says  he  has  registrations  for  official 
delegations  from  over  50  countries  al- 
ready, including  the  USSR,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  Vati- 
can. Keynote  speakers  at  the  conference 
include  Stephen  Lewis,  Canada's  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
number  of  international  statesmen  and 
chief  executive  officers  of  multinational 
corporations. 

"Our  aim  is  to  come  up  with  specific- 
proposals  and  recommendations  as  to 
how  tourism  can  contribute  to  mutual 
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understanding,  trust  and  goodwill,  pro- 
mote harmony  with  built  and  natural 
environments,  contribute  to  the  World 
Conservation  Strategy's  goal  of  sustain- 
able development  and  help  people  find 
peace  within  themselves,"  says 
D'Amore. 

At  any  given  time  during  the  confer- 
ence, there  will  be  about  1 5  concurrent 
working  sessions  devoted  to  topics 
within  the  broad  themes  of  people,  habi- 
tats, bridges  and  actions.  Between  60 
and  70  presenters  have  been  slated  for 
topics  in  each  theme. 

"About  a  third  of  participants  will 
be  top  level  ministers  of  tourism,  heads 
of  associations,  mayors  and  the  like. 
Another  third  will  be  professionals  like 
academics  and  consultants,"  said 
D'Amore,  but  he  also  said  interest  has 
been  growing  among  people  working 
with  parks,  culture,  heritage,  architec- 
ture, peace  and  religious  groups. 

The  conference  will  issue  a  "Colum- 
bia Charter"  containing  a  summarv  of 
its  recommendations  and  a  vision  of 
what  kind  of  world  participants  want 
to  create  by  the  year  2000.  Scholarships, 
an  international  institute,  a  series  of 
further  conferences  at  four  year  inter- 
vals and  a  "Columbia  (Hub"  patterned 
after  the  Club  of  Rome  are  all  part  of 
the  legacy  D'Amore  hopes  the  confer- 
ence will  leave. 

For  information  about  the  confer- 
ence, contact  the  First  Global  Confer- 
ence: Tourism  a  Vital  Force  for  Peace, 
3680  Rue  de  la  Montagne,  Montreal, 
PQ  H  3G  2 A8  or  phone  (5 14)  28 1  -9956. 
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Sort  and  toss,  bag  and 
bundle  —  Lethbridge 
residents  should  soon  be 
joining  the  increasing  ranks  of 
Albertans  recycling  their 
waste. 

The  Southern  Alberta 
Environmental  Group  has 
obtained  a  STEP  grant  and 
hired  a  university  student, 
Aniko  Szojka,  to  research 
other  recycling  projects  and 
literature  and  to  write  a  report 
recommending  what  can  be 
done  in  Lethbridge. 

Group  president  Mary  E. 
Bailey  says  the  idea  for  the 
recycling  project  came  from  a 
newspaper-collecting  project 
by  the  Lethbridge  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of 
University  Women,  of  which 
she  is  a  member,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  branch's 
scholarship  fund. 

"We  realized  very  litle  was 
being  done  (about  recycling) 
in  the  community." 

The  group  plans  to  take  its 
report  to  city  council,  likely  in 
early  fall. 

Curbside  collection  and 
separation  of  garbage,  central 
depots  where  glass  can  be 
brought,  and  a  two-bag  limit 
per  household  for  garbage 
collection  are  suggestions  the 
city  may  be  asked  to  consider, 
she  says. 

"Paper,  plastics  and  glass 
—  we'll  start  on  that." 

Lethbridge  city  manager 
Bob  Bartlett  acknowledges 
there's  "not  much 
happening"  now  with  waste 
recycling  in  the  city. 

"But  as  an  administration, 
we're  certainly  supportive  of 
any  recycling  effort,"  Bartlett 
said. 

There  is  "just  more  and 
more  interest  in  recycling" 
throughout  the  province,  says 
Dave  Whitfield,  resource 
recovery  consultant  with 
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Alberta  Environment. 

Roughly  half  the  towns  and 
cities  in  the  province  have  at 
least  one  project  going,  he 
says,  although  it's  hard  to  nail 
down  the  exact  numbers, 
because  many  communities 
share  projects. 

Non-profit  groups  can 
apply  for  grants  under 
Alberta  Environment's 
resource  recovery  program, 
which  began  in  1976. 

"We're  looking  at  record 
numbers  of  inquiries  and 
applications  under  the  grant 
program,"  he  said. 
The  early  eighties  saw  a 


downturn  in  the  market  for 
newsprint,  much  of  which 
was  used  to  make  insulation 
and  other  building  materials. 
But  the  market  stabilized 
about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Warren  Boddy,  a  recycling 
technologist  with  Alberta 
Environment,  also  noted 
Albertans  are  "kind  of 
rediscovering"  recycling,  and 
said  it  catches  on  because  it  is 
something  the  individual  feels 
he  or  she  can  do  to  benefit  the 
environment. 

"There's  a  feeling  of 
collective  action  —  if  we  all 
do  it,  it  will  have  some  effect." 


As  part  of  Alberta 
Environment's  effort  to 
encourage  waste  recycling,  an 
organizational  change 
effective  July  18  saw  waste 
recycling  made  a  separate 
branch  in  the  waste  and 
chemicals  division. 
Previously,  it  was  a  section  of 
waste  management. 

Boddy  said  Hanna  is  one 
"very  active"  community, 
which  has  received  six  grants 
under  the  program,  and  Ryley 
began  a  compost  project 
earlier  this  year. 

In  Rimbey,  Lions  Club 
members  meet  weekday 
mornings  to  bale  cardboard 
and  newspaper  at  the  old 
community  hall,  which  has 
become  the  collection  point 
for  the  Rimbey  and  District 
Project  '84. 

Glass  is  also  collected. 
Used  engine  oil  is  poured  into 
a  large  drum  on  a  corner  of 
the  town's  shop  property. 

The  various  recycling 
projects  started  out  with  the 
Oil  Drop  project  about  six 
years  ago,  Rimbey  resident 
Ken  Stemo  said.  Stemo  and 
fellow  members  of  the 
Rimbey  and  District  Special 
Waste  Committee  turned  the 
project  over  to  the  Lions  Club 
three  years  ago. 

BiUMcGeachyofthe 
Lions  Club  says,  "In  the  last 
three  years,  we've  shipped 
about  650  metric  tonnes  (of 
paper)  out  of  here."  Money 
raised  from  recycling  is 
turned  back  into  the 
community. 

"We've  saved  the  town 
possibly  $200,000  over  the 
last  three  years,  in  terms  of 
not  having  to  haul  all  that 
stuff,  and  we're  hoping  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  landfill 
site  bv  15  to  20  vears." 

Cathie  Bartlett  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 
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BOOK  REVIEW  by  David  Spalding 


Stalking  Wildf  lowers  with  a  Camera 

Photographing  Wildf  lowers:  Techniques  for  the 
Advanced  Amateur  and  Professional 

Craig  and  Madine  Blacklock  Western  Producer  Prairie  Books.  1 988. 
Soft  cover.  64p.  $14.95. 

Wildf  lowers  of  Canada. 

Tim  Fitzharris.  Species  descriptions  by  Audrey  Fraggalosch.  Illustrations  by 
Diana  Thompson.  Oxford  University  Press.  1 986.  1 56p.  $34.95.  Seeds  of  native 
wildflowers  included. 


As  summer  ends,  we 
try  to  hang  on  to  its 
fragrance  and 
beauty  to  warm  the 
cold  months  ahead.  Flower 
lovers  fill  the  gap  with  indoor 
gardening,  and  looking  at 
photographs  —  fine  ones  by 
professional  photographers, 
and  the  often  less  satisfactory 
ones  we  have  taken  ourselves. 
As  we  weed  our  own 
collections  of  prints  and 
slides,  we  wonder  why  so 
many  of  our  pictures  do  not 
fully  capture  the  beauty  we 
remember  seeing  in  the 
woods,  fields,  and 
mountainsides.  These  two 
books  not  only  give  us  the 
chance  to  see  fine 
photographs,  but  to  find  out 
where  we  went  wrong. 

Both  books  are  by  flower 
photographers  rather  than 
botanists.  Fitzharris  is  a  well 
known  Canadian  nature 
photographer,  with  several 
successful  books  to  his  credit, 
and  his  team  are  also  from 
Canada.  Despite  their 
Canadian  co-publisher,  the 
Blacklocks  are  from  the  U.S., 
where  they  teach  nature 
photography  for  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Photographing 
Wildflowers  is  obviously  an 
extension  of  the  flower 
photography  courses  given  by 
the  authors.  The  text  takes 
the  reader  step  by  step 


through  the  process  of  finding 
flowers  worth  photographing, 
choosing  and  using 
equipment,  and  the  technical 
processes  involved.  The  text 
is  technical  but  lucid,  and  will 
be  helpful  to  any  would-be 
flower  photographer  who 
knows  one  end  of  a  camera 
from  the  other.  The  uses  of 
tripods,  extension  tubes  and 
diffusion  tents;  the  intricacies 
of  metering;  techniques  for 
contriving  a  suitable  depth  of 
focus;  and  methods  of  making 
flowers  stand  out  from 
confusing  backgrounds  are  all 
illuminated  and  diagrammed. 
Ethical  issues  arc  briefly 
discussed:  the  authors  feel 
that  flowers  should  never  be 
picked,  but  some  "gardening" 
round  the  subjects  is 
acceptable.  (They  do  not 
explain  how  to  "garden" 
when  your  subject  is 
surrounded  by  other  flowers). 
There  is  a  brief  index,  but 
there  are  no  references  to 
other  books  either  on 
photography  or  flow  ers. 

The  photographs  not  only 
show  examples  of  flowers,  but 
also  illustrate  many  of  the 
points  made  in  the  text  by 
showing  side  by  side  the 
effects  of  different  metering, 
focusing  and  composition. 
Some  are  so  much  examples 
of  photographic  techniques 
that  the  captions  fail  to 
identify  the  flowers,  and  there 


is  no  attempt  to  name  the 
lower  plants  illustrated.  Later 
chapters  go  beyond  flower 
photography  to  discuss  fungi, 
lichens,  ferns  and  other 
natural  objects,  but  no  one 
would  guess  from  the  book 
that  flowers  arc  important  to 
insects  and  some  vertebrates. 
The  pictures  are  attractive 
and  workmanlike,  but 
without  much  flair. 

Wildflowers  of  Canada 

is  an  expensive  but  very 
attractive  book.  Color 
photographs  dominate  almost 
every  page.  A  few  pages  of 
text  by  Fitzharris  introduce 
flowers,  ecology  and  their 
photography.  Although  he  is 
not  a  botanist  (as  a  misuse  of 
the  word  'variety'  tells  us  in 
the  first  paragraph),  his  text  is 
lucid  and  interesting.  Single 
pages  of  text  introduce  each 
of  four  ecological  zones  used 
to  arrange  the  text,  a  very 
sketchy  discussion  of  the  half 
continent  that  is  Canada. 
Each  flower  illustrated  has  a 
brief  descriptive  account, 
touching  on  season,  habitat 
and  range,  and  interesting 
details  such  as  an  aspect  of 
biology,  or  source  of  the 
name.  There  is  also  a  small 
but  attractive  sketch  which  is 
most  useful  when  it  shows  a 
different  aspect  of  the  plant 
from  the  photograph.  A  brief 
glossary,  bibliography,  and 


English  and  Latin  name 
indexes  complete  the  text. 

The  photographs  are 
generally  a  fine  collection. 
They  are  not  a  set  of 
illustrations  for  identification, 
although  some  will  be  useful 
for  that  purpose".  Many  are 
atmospheric  and  detailed 
closeups  that  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  an  individual 
flower.  A  small  number  are 
poor  enough  to  have  been 
excluded  (like  the  fly  perched 
on  an  Alpine  forget-me-not  in 
which  one  eye  is  the  only  part 
of  the  photograph  in  focus). 
Others  arc  the  result  of  risks 
which  come  off,  like  the 
wind-tossed  Ox-eyes  on  page 
1 ,  where  the  out  of  focus 
flowers  successfully  suggest 
the  breezy  habitat. 

Although  few  are  wide 
enough  to  show  the  habitat  of 
the  flower,  many  photos 
recognize  the  importance  of 
flow  ers  themselves  as  a 
habitat  for  small  animal  life. 
Many  show  bees,  butterflies, 
flies,  moths,  and  spiders  in 
characteristic  positions. 
( Regrettably,  only  a  few  of 
these  are  identified  in  the 
text).  A  small  number  of 
photographs  show  birds  and 
mammals  in  sometimes 
tenuous  association  with 
plants;  the  Marsh  Wren  on  a 
cat-tail  is  perhaps  the  gem  of 
the  entire  book,  but  if  the  less 
relevant  bears  and  squirrels 
had  been  excluded  the  book 
w  ould  have  had  a  stronger 
focus  on  flowers. 

A  packet  of  seeds  of  native 
wildflowers  included  w  ith 
Fitzharris's  book  present  an 
unusual  challenge  to  the 
reviewer.  Perhaps  I  should 
report  on  their  germination 
success  next  spring,  but  I  will 
probably  be  too  busy  getting 
ready  to  take  better  pictures 
of  w  ildflow  ers. 


David  Spalding  is  the  former  head 
of  Natural  History  at  the  Prot  incial 
Museum  of  Alberta. 
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If  undelivered,  return  to: 

Environment  Views 
Alberta  Environment 
9820-  106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K2J6 


Rivers  Conference 

A  major  conference  on  rivers 
will  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Calgary  May  11,12  and  13, 
1989.  Entitled  Flowing  to 
the  Future,  the  conference 
will  examine  the  economic 
value,  ecological  complexity, 
cultural  importance  and 
recreational  use  of  Alberta's 
rivers.  The  conference  theme, 
"A  river  is  more  than  just 
water",  reflects  a  growing 
awareness  in  Canada  that 
river  management  decisions 
are  not  the  same  as  water 
management  decisions,  and 
that  water  management 
decisions  can  have  major 
impacts  on  the  health  and 
value  of  free-flowing  rivers. 

A  major  feature  of  the 
conference  will  be  a  river-by- 
river  review  of  the  state  of 
rivers  and  streams  in  the 
province.  For  more 
information  contact  Kevin 
Van  Tighem  in  Jasper  at  852- 
5153  or  Dr.  Tim  Pyrch  at  the 
University  of  Calgary, 
220-6752. 


Alberta 
Conservation 
Strategy  Discussion 
Papers  Available 

The  public  advisory 
committees  to  the 
Environment  Council  of 
Alberta  have  released  five  in 
their  series  of  discussion 
papers  being  prepared  as  part 


of  the  Alberta  Conservation 
Strategy  project.  Now 
available  are: 
Reserves  for  Nature; 
Resolving  Conflict  —  A  Case 
Study; 

Environment  by  Design  — 
The  Urban  Place  in  Alberta; 
Tourism  in  Alberta;  and 
Energy  Conservation  —  A 
Goal  for  Albertans? 

The  ECA  also  has  released 
its  1987  annual  report.  All 
documents  are  available  from 
Environment  Council  of 
Alberta 

8th  Floor,  Weber  Centre 
5555  Calgary  Trail 
Southbound 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T6H  5P9 
Phone  (403)  427-5792 

Orders  may  also  be  placed 
through  the  ECA's  electronic 
bulletin  board  at  (403)  438- 
5793  (24  hours  per  day). 


Reading  More  About 
the  Canadian 
Environment 

The  Canadian  Parks  and 
Wilderness  Society  (CPAWS) 
is  excited  about  its  newest 
venture,  a  colorful  new 
quarterly  magazine  called 
Borealis,  to  be  produced  in 
Edmonton.  "Borealis  will 
serve  as  an  ongoing 
documentary  of  the  evolving 
Canadian  landscape," 
according  to  Borealis  editor 
Dave  Dodge,  who  says  the 


publication  will  combine 
environmental  journalism 
with  feature  writing  and  color 
photography.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  information,  news  and 
articles  on  the  Canadian 
wilderness. 

Borealis  will  publish  its 
premiere  edition  in 
September,  marking  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
CPAWS.  Featured  in  the  first 
issue  will  be  the  following: 

Canada  and  Alaska  1002, 
an  article  about  the  fate  of  the 
Porcupine  Caribou  herd  in 
the  northern  Yukon  by 
journalist  Ed  Strusik. 

Boreal  Life,  a  look  at  the 
boreal  forest,  Canada's  largest 
and  most  important 
ecosystem,  by  David  Henry, 
illustrated  by  David  Lynch. 

South  Moresby  by  Kayak, 
an  account  of  kayaking 
experiences  in  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  by  Thorn 
Henley. 

Fifty  Books  Important  to 
Conservation  in  Canada,  the 
results  of  a  national  survey  of 
the  country's  key 
conservationists. 

Bay  du  Nord,  the  Bay  du 
Nord  wilderness  area  in 


Newfoundland  visited  by  Jon 
Lien  and  photographer 
Dennis  Minty. 

As  well,  the  magazine  will 
include  regular  features 
including  news  items,  reviews 
and  a  children's  section. 

The  S23  membership  fee 
for  CPAWS  includes  a 
subscription  to  the  magazine. 
Contact  Borealis  at  453- 
8658,  or  write  to  CPAWS, 
Suite  1150,  160Bloor  St. 
East,  Toronto,  Ont.  T5M 
3K6. 

Also  of  interest  to 
Environment  Views  readers 
will  be  the  quarterly 
Alternatives,  a  publication 
of  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo, 
which  is  a  journal  "dedicated 
to  an  informed  and  critical 
examination  of  contemporary 
problems  facing  our 
environment,  while 
supporting  imaginative  and 
alternative  solutions". 
Individual  subscriptions  arc 
SI 5.  Contact  Alternatives, 
Faculty  of  Environmental 
Studies,  University  of 
Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario 
N2L  3G1. 
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